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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE rage and terror in Mr. Asquith’s Augean Stables are no less 
significant than diverting. Unionists should not overlook the 
— possible political consequences of recent develop- 
Stables ments in the shape of a Dissolution, which may 

be nearer at hand than most of us imagine. It 
is common ground that the detection of another Minister in 
Marconi speculations during the negotiation of the Marconi 
Contract, which, be it never forgotten, was only executed and 
presented to the House of Commons on July 19, 1912, would 
bring down the Government, and it may be that increasing dread 
of further exposure will outweigh that dread of Dissolution which 
has hitherto governed every action of Messrs. Asquith and Co. 
in accordance with the written undertaking which Mr. Redmond 
is believed to have extorted from our “ toe the liners ” in return 
for Nationalist assistance in passing the hated People’s Budget 
in 1910. The Molly Maguire vote was only available for valuable 
consideration, namely, that the British people should be denied 
any opportunity of pronouncing upon Home Rule which they 
had invariably condemned. Hence the present crisis and impend- 
ing civil war. The House of Lords would have hopelessly stultified 
itself had it allowed Lord Murray of Elibank to take his seat 
as if nothing had happened on the strength of the absurd and 
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impudent typoscript which, encouraged by the successful effrontery 
of his co-speculators “in another place,” he sought to palm off 
on his brother peers, textually reproduced elsewhere (see “‘ The 
Fight for Clean Government’). Lord Ampthill and his friends 
have placed the country under a deep obligation by their courage 
and determination in insisting from the outset that as Lord 
Murray had shirked a plain duty to the Marconi Select Committee, 
the House of Commons, and the country—it will be remembered 
that he departed to the ends of the earth just as his case was 
about to be reached, and declined the invitation of the Committee 
to return—he could not now ride off on any speech in the Lords, 
but must, like his Marconi colleagues in the Commons, appear 
before a Committee of his peers, and give evidence on oath subject 
to the test of cross-examination. The House of Lords could 
not have survived the discredit and ridicule of saying ditto to 
our present discreditable and ridiculous House of Commons on 
the Marconi scandal, and the vast majority of the Upper House 
made no concealment of their sentiments and wishes. In spite 
of recent creations it remains an assembly of gentlemen, with 
the faults of gentlemen, namely, an inclination to be too 
easygoing and generous towards opponents however unscru- 
pulous and vindictive, for which in return the Lords are 
** Limehoused.”” Here, however, was too clear a case for that 


mistaken sense of “chivalry’*—which resembles collusion—to 
operate. 


INITIATIVE is as important in politics as in other walks of life. 
Lord Ampthill performed invaluable service by his sound and 
Riesing the manly speech delivered after Lord Murray's 
Sean miserable statement, when there was some anxiety 

owing to interested and misleading rumours 
circulated by the Hush-up Press as to the precise attitude of the 
Unionist Front Bench, and Lord Lansdowne in particular, who 
for the moment was fawned upon as though he belonged to the 
Marconi Tea-party. It was with immense satisfaction that the 
public learnt that our greatly respected leader in the House of 
Lords would take the matter into his own hands and himself 
move Lord Ampthill’s motion (February 19) which ran as 
follows: 
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“To move that a Select Committee be appointed to enquire 
into certain charges and allegations made in the public Press 
against a Member of this House, namely, the Lord Murray of 
Elibank, and into all matters relating thereto; and that the 
said Committee be authorised to hear Counsel and to examine 
witnesses on oath; and that the evidence taken from time to 
time before the said Committee be printed for the use of Members 
of the House.” 


If Lord Lansdowne is slow to move in a disagreeable business, 
his high standard of honour and sense of duty enable him to 
discharge his task without flinching. Rarely has the House of 
Lords heard a more remarkable speech than his deadly analysis 
of ‘‘ what is commonly called ‘the Marconi scandal.’ The 
country has been ringing with it for months past, and all I can 
say about it is that there never was a wilder or more discreditable 
gamble upon the Stock Exchange than that which took place 
in connection with the issue of the American Marconi shares 
which were introduced to the British stock market.” He reminded 
his audience of what some people are apt to overlook, namely, 
that besides “inordinate gains” there were “cruel and un- 
deserved losses. I am told that it has been calculated that 
within the space of two days the little knot of individuals who 
had particular means of knowing the inwardness of these transac- 
tions probably made a profit of something like one and a half 
millions.” At any rate, the business was so disreputable “ that 
the Committee of the Stock Exchange took the unusual course 
of suspending for five years the firm of jobbers who were concerned 
with the introduction of those shares to the market.” Lord 
Lansdowne was evidently never taken in by the gigantic newspaper 
conspiracy, possibly engineered by interested parties, some of 
whom might conceivably have received profitable tips from 
Ministerial friends privy to the negotiations between the Govern- 
ment and the Parent Company. We have learnt a great deal 
from the Marconi scandal, inter alia, that Press opinion is one 
thing and public opinion another, and people are beginning to 
regard some of these Octopus Syndicates not merely with distrust 
and suspicion but with positive repugnance. The old British 
theory that the Press existed for the sake of the public, has been 
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replaced by the modern American theory that the public exists 
for the sake of the Press. Newspaper proprietors may falsify, 
misdirect, poison or boycott opinion as suits their pocket interests, 
with the single result of convincing the country of the urgent 
need of some legislation to enable us to know whose opinions 
we are reading, in columns preserving a familiar appearance, 
which may conceivably have been sold overnight or are wire- 
pulled by some undisclosed speculator round the corner, awaiting 
the happy moment when he will receive a peerage—unless he 
be fobbed off with a baronetcy or a knighthood—for services 
rendered to the Government of the day. 


As Lord Lansdowne remarked, and the observation is a tribute 
to public opinion rather than Press opinion, “ When it became 
known that Ministers of the Crown were concerned 


—* —to what extent no one knew, but still to some 
Opinion extent—in these speculations, a feeling of profound 


uneasiness developed throughout the country. 
I do not think any of us can recall an occasion upon which feeling 
was more intense and more widespread.” Doubtless there was 
some “ morbid curiosity ’’ concerning the reputation of individuals, 
especially public men, 


but I am sure in this case there was something much more than that. The feeling 
of the people of this country was that these revelations had disclosed something 
seriously amiss in our public life—something fatal to those great traditions upon 
which we pride ourselves—traditions, the observance of which has enabled us to 
maintain our own self-respect, and not only our own self-respect, but the respect 
of foreign countries—and of our fellow subjects beyond the seas, who have 
asked for nothing better than that their standard of public morality should conform 
to ours. 


As a result—let the Elibank Echo take note—‘‘a passionate 
desire to probe these matters to the utmost arose in the land, 
and resulted in the appointment of the House of Commons Com- 
mittee.” The mere fact that Lord Murray had come before them 
“to make an explanatory statement to your lordships, shows 
that, in his opinion, at any rate, the matter could not be allowed 
to remain where the House of Commons left it. But, in addition 
to that, 1 am bound to say—and I say so with no want of respect 
to the Committee appointed by the other House—that for a 
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purpose of this kind I cannot conceive a more ill-suited tribuna) 
than a House of Commons Committee set up on the ordinary 
lines.” Why it was upon record “ that at one moment informa- 
tion was imparted to members of the Committee and made use 
of by them in the course of examination of witnesses, but with- 
held from the knowledge of the Committee as a whole.” Our 
old friends Messrs. Falconer and Handel Booth cannot fail to 
enjoy the enviable immortality they secured by their performances 
on that Committee which in happier days made them the heroes 
of the Coalition Press. Alas, poor Yorick! As Lord Lans- 
downe pointed out, when the Commons Committee began con- 
sidering their Report, the minority received short shrift, while 
the Report proposed by the Radical Chairman, Sir Albert Spicer, 
because it contained one or two “mildly regretful passages,” 
was rejected by the Stalwarts, who substituted for it “a Report 
absolutely and entirely whitewashing the Ministers whose conduct 
was submitted to their criticism ”’—a document that was so 
obviously inadequate to the circumstances that the Government 
did not venture to endorse it, “‘ but substituted for it a different 
resolution, in which they were obliged, for decency’s sake, to 
accept the expressions of regret which had been tendered to them 
by the Ministers involved—regret for their conduct in the matter 
of these speculations and for the suppression of facts when the 
matter came before the House of Commons in the previous month 
of October.” 


THe House of Lords could not accept the House of Commons 
Report as covering Lord Murray. “It is true that the Com- 
mittee, by one bold stroke of the brush, white- 
washed not only the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Attorney-General, but all the Ministers 
concerned in this transaction. But I suggest that they were 
not in a position to absolve Lord Murray—in regard to these 
transactions. Lord Murray was not before the Committee.” 
Lord Lansdowne then dealt with another remarkable episode. 
Early in their proceedings the Commons Committee passed a 
resolution intimating that they were prepared to consider all 
eviderice, and inviting persons in possession of such evidence 
to communicate with the Clerk of the Committee, 


Lord Mur- 
ray’s Case 
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and it was intimated by one of the noble Marquess’s colleagues that members of 
the Government would be most ready to appear before the Committee. So much 
was this the case that Sir Rufus Isaacs, as he then was, when he eventually appeared 
as a witness before the Committee, explained to them that he would gladly have 
appeared sooner if he had been allowed to do so, but that he did not think he was 
justified in pressing to be taken out of turn, and that he was, if I may so put it, straining 


at the leash in order to get to the Committee and be allowed to give his explanation 
before it, 


The speaker enquired, Why were Ministers so anxious to come 
and give evidence before that Committee ? 


Well, surely, it was for this reason, that they thoroughly realised that no explana- 
tions which they could give on the floor of the House would be sufficient to clear them 
from the imputations under which they were suffering. Lord Murray never appeared 
before the House of Commons Committee. I believe it is not disputed that while 
the Committee were sitting he spent somewhere about two months in this country ; 
but he never presented himself and never was called; and I noted that in the full 
explanation which he gave on Tuesday last he failed to state how it had come to pass 
that he had not found an opportunity of appearing before the Committee. 


Lord Murray therefore remained in this position, that whereas 
his colleagues had appeared, were examined on oath and cross- 
examined, he had never testified, though admittedly he had 
made a very full apology to this House, and Lord Lansdowne 
was kind enough to say “ his sincerity must have impressed all 
who listened to it. We have had a good many Ministerial 
apologies lately. They have been of frequent occurrence, and 
I will pay the noble Lord the compliment of saying that I thought 
his apology was probably the best apology of the lot. At any 
rate, the noble Lord did not follow the example of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and compare himself to St. Sebastian, 
or any other saint in the calendar.” But apology and defence 
were two different things. ‘‘ An apology cannot be a defence 


because an apology is an admission that there is something 
wrong.” 


Lorp Lanspowne declared that neither the apology they had 
heard nor the Report of the Commons Committee justified the 


_— House of Lords in abstaining from inviting Lord 


Sshteens Murray to come before a Committee of his brother 
peers. After all, like his colleagues, he had large 
dealings in speculative securities, and accepted with them 
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profitable information from persons in contractual relations with 
the Government, and like them withheld knowledge of these 
things from the House of Commons. He had been Chief Whip 
and “‘ unhampered custodian ” of the Party funds and in a sense 
of the consciences of members of Parliament whose business he 
regulated. ‘‘ A Government official who occupies that position 
in the House has very remarkable and exceptional opportunities, 
and it seems to me that an official who exercises powers of that 
kind ought to be more careful than anybody else before he 
involves himself in the kind of difficulties which Lord Murray 
and his colleagues have found themselves involved in.” Among 
the questions requiring elucidation mentioned by Lord Lansdowne 
were the limits within which Party funds should be used for 
speculative purposes and the desirability of investing those 
funds “‘ in companies allied to companies which are in contractual 
relations with the Government of the day.” Closely connected 
with that was the investment of about £21,000 in Home Railways 
Stock during the coal strike, which his Majesty’s Ministers were 
endeavouring to terminate. “Then is not some explanation 
called for in regard to the undisputed fact that Lord Murray 
on April 17 bought these American Marconi shares at £2 for 
himself, and, I think, the very next day, bought the same 
description of shares for his Party at £3 5s.?” They were 
equally entitled to know whether Lord Murray when investing 
for the Party obtained all the shares he asked for, or like the 
rest of the public was only allotted 15 per cent. of the amount 
for which he had applied. ‘‘ Then I do not know .. . in what 
circumstances Lord Murray authorised the purchase of 3000 
more shares on May 22 by his colleague, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Then we have also noticed a reference to some 
arrangement under which these Ministers apparently took part 
in a kind of pool, under which the shares were held with an 
engagement that they should not sell them, or at any rate sell 
more than part, during a certain period of time.” There were 
likewise large transactions involving some £70,000 in connection 
with the Party funds about the time of the Coronation “ about 
which a little more light might be desirable.’ 
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Lorp LanspowNne then came to the very grave business of the 
financial relations of the two Marconi Companies which we have 

been unable to discuss in these pages as litigation 
} sy hana is pending. To quote the Opposition Leader : 

One point more, it has reference to the actual ownership of the 
block of 500,000 Marconi shares, a part of which passed into the possession of the 
Ministers. It appears to be beyond dispute that this block of 500,000 shares at one 
time was the property of the English Marconi Company. They were subsequently 
placed on the market in the discreditable circumstances to which I referred at the 
beginning of my speech. What I should like to know is, whom did these shares really 
belong to at the time when they were sold to the noble Marquess’s colleagues ? The 
matter is a very serious one for this reason, there has been a complete failure to estab- 
lish the fact that at the time of transfer these shares had ceased to belong to the English 
Marconi Company, and the importance of this lies in the fact that if the shares at that 
moment remained the property of the English Marconi Company, then Ministers who 
acquired them are at any rate involved in the serious suspicion of having had dealings 
with the English Company, which they have always endeavoured to distinguish from 
the American Company, and with which they have always admitted they would in 
no circumstances have been justified in dealing. 

Those were among the points which might be elucidated by a 
Committee of the House of Lords which he hoped would be 
anything “rather than a replica of the Committee which sat in 
the House of Commons. In our view it should be small in number 
and judicial in its temperament,” and its members should be 
entrusted neither with the duty of prosecution nor with that of 
defence, but would sit as judges “and the persons who make 
these accusations will be given an opportunity of making them 
before the Committee, and ... the persons who are accused 
will be given an opportunity of defending themselves such as has 
not yet been afforded to them.” Lord Lansdowne fervently 
hoped that the choice would be made by both sides of the House 
in consultation, as in this case “‘ obstructive tactics would be 
wholly unjustifiable,” though ‘as a Party man he could ask 
for nothing better than that Ministers should throw difficulties 
in the way of an enquiry such as that for which we are asking. 
But we ask for much more than abstention from obstruction 
on the part of the noble Marquess (Lord Crewe). We ask him 
and his colleagues to help us to get to the bottom of these matters, 
and in so doing to vindicate the honour of your lordships’ House.” 
Needless to say, Lord Lansdowne asked in vain, for though Lord 
Crewe would not “deter or dissuade any noble lord behind me 
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who is not an official member of the House from taking a seat 
on that Committee . . . I am afraid I must ask to be excused 
from any direct responsibility in forming the Committee on the 
ground .. . that I do not consider setting it up would serve any 
useful purpose.” 


Or Lord Crewe’s pitiable attempt to meet Lord Lansdowne’s 
argument we need say nothing here as regards the Marconi part 
of the business. It simply amounted to this, 
that there was nothing new to find out after the 
labours of the Commons Committee. In effect the Government’s 
attitude to “‘ the most cruelly slandered man in the country,” as 
Lord Murray was described by his successor, Mr. Illingworth, last 
year, is a denial of justice. One or two of Lord Crewe’s points 
are discussed elsewhere. Unofficial Radical alarm at further 
enquiry was expressed by a Welsh Radical billionaire, Lord St. 
Davids, who was terrified by Lord Lansdowne’s use of the word 
‘* wersons accused.” ‘‘ I want to ask the noble Marquess whether 
the last words were due to a slip of the tongue or were meant by 
him. If they were not the result of a slip of the tongue I take 
it that the motion will have to be amended.” Lord Lansdowne 
replied : “‘ If the noble lord will look at the terms of the motion 
he will see, I think, that the Committee will not be precluded 
from entering into questions affecting other persons besides Lord 
Murray.” The motion was carried without dissent, Ministerialists 
remaining mute when it was put to the House. Our readers will 
enjoy a spirited passage from the speech of Lord Ampthill, who 
has greatly distinguished himself throughout this business and 
was the only other speaker on this occasion. “ As for the conten- 
tion that this is a chose jugée by the other House, I reply that 
neither in this matter nor in any other are we bound by the 
opinion of the House of Commons. We have a right to our own 
view. ‘This House exists for the very purpose of expressing a 
different opinion from that of the House of Commons. (Ribald 
Radical laughter.) You will not laugh when I have finished 
my sentence—a different opinion when it is apparent that the 
elected House is not truly reflecting the wishes, sentiments and 
ideals of the nation.” The consternation which Ministers dare 
not openly express at the prospects of a genuine enquiry, as we 


‘¢ Persons ”’ 
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have noted found artless expression in the Radical Plutocracy, 
while the Coalition Press overflowed with terror and fury at the 


possibility of the “ clean up ”’ long ago promised by Lord Murray 
of Elbank. 


To unsophisticated onlookers like ourselves this indignation is 
inconceivable if we accept Lord Crewe’s statement that there is 
What does nothing new to be revealed, for ex hypothesi, the 
papacy more thoroughly the truth is probed, and the 

more widely the facts are known, the more will 
l’Affaire Marconi redound to the credit of the Government in 
general and of the speculators in particular, upon whose character 
and conduct, as we know from the utterances and action of Mr. 
Asquith and the enthusiasm of the National Liberal Club, no 
shadow of stain now rests. To Lord Murray the decision of his 
peers must be peculiarly welcome, as otherwise he would have 
no serious opportunity of telling his own version of the story 
narrated by Mr. George and Sir Rufus Isaacs. And yet we have 
the Westminster Gazette, which is understood to be in the secrets 
of the Government, positively spitting with rage and fear, in no 
less than five “ sea-green incorruptible ” “‘ Notes of the Day,” 
which encourage us in the first place to ask a question exercising 
many people, viz. whose views does the Westminster Gazette 
express ? Editors are frequently ciphers nowadays. Whether 
this is the case in the office of the organ of the Radical Plutocracy 
we do not know. It has recently celebrated its twenty-first 
birthday and is very proud of its record, but there is a singular 
silence as to its owners and controllers. Is it the property of 
that eminent patriot the Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, Bart., 
P.C., M.P., or of that no less fervent democrat, Sir Charles Solomon 
Henry, Bart., or does it move within the orbit of Lord Cowdray, 
distinguished in many ways, incidentally as the partner or co- 
Director of Lord Murray of Eibank? We are entitled to identify 
the enraged, who abuse Lord Lansdowne for disappointing their 
expectations as a whitewasher. Then, again, that northern 
trustee of purity and progress, eloquent on the subject of ‘“‘ Cob- 
denism and cleanliness ” and “ Protection and corruption,” the 
Manchester Guardian, is no less incensed that truth should be 
afforded a chance. 
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In fact, the attitude of the Coalition pace Lord Crewe is only 
intelligible on the assumption that so far only a small percentage 
What do of the facts have yet emerged into daylight, and 
they fear P that among well-informed partisans there is a 
dread of further revelations, which, as we began 
by saying, may not inconceivably eclipse Ministerial dread 
of Dissolution. Bear in mind that the Prime Minister was the 
principal patron of the Festival of Truth when he allowed his 
colleagues to mislead the House of Commons in the expectation 
that their speculations would never be disclosed. When dis- 
closure and discredit came, Mr. Asquith flatly refused to make any 
further enquiries among his colleagues as to whether others had 
indulged in any Marconi speculations, presumably because he 
shrewdly suspected that further investigation involved further 
revelations fatal to the great Ministry of Mendacity, which, be 
it never forgotten, was solemnly pledged to the public by the 
historic utterance of the Postmaster-General (October 12, 1912) : 
Neither I myself nor any of my colleagues have at any time held one shilling’s 
worth of shares in this Company, directly or indirectly, or have derived one penny 
profit from the fluctuations in their prices. It seems shameful that political feeling can 
carry so far, that lying tongues can be found to speak and ears found to listen to such 
wicked and utterly baseless slanders such as these. This Committee (i.e. the Marconi 
Committee) which will be appointed, will enquire into every aspect of this question, and 
members of the Government will be most ready to appear before it. Every member of 
the House may have full confidence that while every part of this transaction will come 


under the searchlight of examination, it will be shown that there is no uncleanliness in 
any quarter, 


We are familiar with the stock Radical answer. We had it from 
Lord Crewe. We can find it whenever the Westminster Gazette 
has been forced to break its “‘iron boycott ” of this question. 
‘“‘ There is no serious connection between one Marconi Company 
and another. Beyond the common name they are scarcely on 
bowing terms.” When the first revelations came with the Matin 
case, the Westminster Gazette actually committed itself to this 
proposition: “ Except that the American Marconi Company 
happens to share with the British the quite honourable name of Signor 
Marconi, the transaction would call for no comment on public 
grounds.” Therefore any number of Ministers may have specu- 
lated to any extent in “ associated ’” Marconi Companies without 
transgressing the Coalition creed, or arousing any comment from 
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the Editor of the Westminster Gazette. On the other hand, the 
theory of the complete detachment of these Marconi Companies 
which would render Ministerial speculation in one “ corruption ” 
and Ministerial speculation in another unimpeachable, hardly 
receives encouragement from the City Editor of the West- 
minster Gazette, who informed his readers the day after the dis- 
cussion in the Lords, “‘ the market for Marconis is dull, the House 
of Lords proceedings having had a somewhat depressing effect 
on it.* Americans have fallen to 13, Canadians to 9s. 9d., and 
the Parent shares (our italics) to 33 only.”’ We are only interested 
in the political bearing of this report, which is significant as 
shattering the flimsy pretexts of Lord Crewe and the Coalition 
Press. 


We have no preconceived indeas concerning Lord Murray, 
and cannot imagine that he can be otherwise than delighted 
Will they at the prospect of daylight, however much his 
bolt P former colleagues and their newspaper friends 

might prefer a hush-up. We would however 
warn the Unionist Party to be prepared for a sudden bolt on 
the part of the Government, who have fought tooth and nail 
against any “clean up” and have concentrated the gigantic 
resources at their disposal in preventing the public from know- 
ing the truth at any stage of l’Affaire Marconi. Unionists 
continually misread their opponents because they misunder- 
stand their character and treat an Asquith Cabinet as though it 
were a Gladstone Cabinet. They allow themselves to be hypnotised 
by great offices however small may be their occupants. They 
talk with bated breath of “ the Prime Minister ” the “ Chancellor 
of the Exchequer,” the “ First Lord of the Admiralty,” &c., 
conjuring up visions of the Grand Old Man, Pitt, or St. Vincent. 
They have actually to deal with a time-serving lawyer, a Welsh 
mountebank, a Dundee windbag—whose careers prove that 
they will stick at nothing. With their colleagues they constitute 
a Cabinet of Habakkuks. Our Habakkuks have always been 
terrified of Marconi not on account of the gross improprieties— 
we see from the Wick business that at a pinch they don’t draw 
the line at corruption, of which they sanctimoniously profess 
horror—which leave them unmoved if annoyed, but simply 


* Observe the “‘it ’ as covering the entire group. 
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because their political existence, anglice salaries, are bound up 
with it. Mr. Churchill obligingly supplied us with a measure of 
delinquency during his theatrical performance at the Marconi 
Committee (April 28, 1913), when he made a brazen effort to 
bring the proceedings to a close—vociferously applauded by the 
Coalition Press. He had been invited to dispose of a rumour 
connecting his name with Marconi speculations, and he thus 
loosed off at the astonished Committee : 

This is a very insulting charge that you have thought proper to ask me to come 

here to answer. I am bound to point out that it is a most insulting charge. The 
charge which your Committee, Sir Albert, have thought proper to summon me at a 
moment’s notice to answer is nothing else than that having had dealings in Marconi 
shares, I sat silent while friends and colleagues came forward and voluntarily (sic) 
disclosed their exact position—that I sat silent while they were subjected to gross 
ill-usage and covered with every species of calumny and insult—that all the time 
I skulked in the background, keeping my guilty knowledge to myself, and desiring to 
conceal it from your Committee. I say it is a very insulting charge, a most grave 
and insulting charge, &c. &c. 
Surely in the face of this explosion, if there is any intelligence 
left in a much-harassed Premier he will reconsider his refusal 
to make further enquiries among his colleagues as to any Marconi 
transactions they may have overlooked, as in the light of the 
great monument of mendacity which has been laboriously raised 
during the past year and a half, his continued refusal would 
justify the worst suspicions. We now know that prominent 
members of the Radical Party, aware of Ministerial Marconi 
speculations, deliberately withheld such information from the 
Committee, while journalists were bullyragged about “rumour.” 
An ex-Minister avows that he had no intention of allowing the 
world to know that “the Party ” as a Party was pecuniarily 
interested in Marconis. Will there be a real “clean up,” such 
as Lord Murray desires, or will the Government make a bolt of it 
and drown dull care in a dread Dissolution ? 


WE repeat that Unionists must be prepared for all eventualities 
—for every conceivable surprise. Ministers are not only at the 
end of their tether, but they know it. However 


—— ® much accustomed to a diet of dirt, there are 
ae limits to the political digestion even of an Asquith 


Ministry. None of their predecessors would have 
wished to survive such ignominy as has fallen to their lot. Not 
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merely does any constituency consulted show its detestation of 
the Government of snobbery, jobbery and robbery, whether 
it be in the Home Counties or in the East End of London—where 
slimy hypocrites such as Mr. Masterman, one of Mr. George’s 
sycophants, are sent about their business in all their premature 
glory as Cabinet Ministers—but the Government have been 
publicly convicted of corrupting the constituencies by barefaced 
bribery in cases where they hold seats. Moreover, they have 
not only been compelled to confess but humbly to apologise for 
their misconduct after the usual mean attempt of the delinquent 
to pretend he had been “ misreported.” Cobdenism stands 
for corruption, that is the long and the short of it. Our people 
have been reduced to such distress by sixty years of ‘ Free 
Trade ” that Ministers are constrained to promise to put so many 
pounds into electors’ pockets in order to keep Scottish Radical 
seats. Mr. Gulland, one of the Ministerial Whips, is the hero of 
this episode, and presumably the National Liberal Club are only 
awaiting the appropriate moment to give the usual ginger ale 
luncheon to the winner of Wick. Pending this function we offer 
our hearty congratulations to Mr. Steel Maitland on the skill 
with which he brought down his bird—or rather many birds, 
as the entire Ministry are compromised by this affair, and Mr. 
Asquith’s grovelling apology after Mr. Gulland’s cowardly attempt 
to make the local press responsible for his corrupt conduct in- 
volves all his colleagues. There was no loophole for a wriggle 
because Mr. Steel Maitland thus concluded his indictment: “I 
therefore in spite of his attempted disclaimer, definitely charge 
Mr. Gulland with corruption and corruption of a kind from 
which it is the boast that British politics have been con- 
sp uously free.” As Mr. Steel Maitland’s case was unanswerable, 
M:. Asquith described Mr. Gulland’s performance as “an error 
of judgment.” Mr. George meanwhile has been convicted of 
telling more falsehoods in a shorter space of time than have 
ever been told before by any man in his position. Ananias has 
become a back number. 
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PARLIAMENT was opened on February 10, by the King in person, 
accompanied by the Queen, with the usual ceremonial, the popular 
reception of their Majesties being if possible 
more cordial than ever, indicating on the part 
of the man in the street a realisation of the great 
responsibilities besetting the Sovereign at a fateful 
moment in the history of the Dynasty as well as of the Empire. 
After referring to our “ friendly ” relations with Foreign Powers, 
the Speech from the Throne expressed “ much pleasure ” at the 
impending visit of the King and Queen to the President of the 
French Republic. “I shall thus be afforded an opportunity 
of testifying to the cordial relations which exist between our two 
countries.” The Government had been in consultation with 
other Powers concerning the settlement of Albania and the 
Aigean Islands, with a view to giving effect to the resolutions 
adopted by the Powers during the Conference of Ambassadors 
in London last year. Measures had been adopted by the Inter- 
national Commission of Control “ for the purpose of establishing 
order and security, and, on the arrival of the new Ruler (of Albania) 
I trust that progress will be made towards the institution of an 
efficient and stable administration in that country.” Then came a 
cryptic paragraph concerning somewhat mysterious negotiations 
with Germany and Turkey, “as regards matters of importance 
to the commercial and industrial interests of this country in 
Mesopotamia,” which “are rapidly approaching a satisfactory 
issue, while questions which have long been pending with the 
Turkish Empire in respect to regions bordering on the Persian 
Gulf, are in a fair way towards an amicable settlement.” After 
a long and unexampled spell of immunity from criticism, which 
the official world has exploited to the utmost, the public are 
no longer prepared to open their mouths and shut their eyes and 
swallow whatever the Foreign Office may give them. Any 
arrangements in Asia Minor with Germany, which judging from 
previous experience will consist of “‘ graceful concessions ”’ on our 
part, will be subjected to severe scrutiny. It is not to our interest 
any more than it is to Turkey’s interest to have the greatest 
military power in Europe, bestriding a strategic railway to 
Baghdad, however this project may be disguised by such specious 
terms as “ ” or “ equality of oppor- 
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tunity,” which cannot conceal a formidable menace to the 
attenuated integrity of the Turkish Empire, equally hostile to 
Ottoman and British interests. 


Comine to domestic affairs, the Royal Speech contained a para- 
graph which riveted attention by its unwonted gravity, and was 
“Reforming” satisfactory to this extent in that it is a confession 
tin taotie on the part of his Majesty’s Ministers, that they 

have completely misjudged the temper of Ireland 
and now frankly acknowledge their own folly in dismissing 
Ulster resistance as so much bluff. “I regret that the efforts 
which have been made to arrive at a solution by agreement of the 
problems connected with the Government of Ireland have, so far, 
not succeeded. In a matter in which the hopes and the fears 
of so many of my subjects are keenly concerned, and which, 
unless handled now with foresight, judgment, and in the spirit of 
mutual concession, threatens grave future difficulties, it is my most 
earnest wish that the good-will and co-operation of men of all 
parties and creeds may heal dissension and lay the foundations of 
a lasting settlement.” It was difficult to resist a smile on reading 
the next paragraph in the Royal Speech, which we need scarcely 
say no one would dream of criticising, were it not recognised 
as being the handiwork of his Majesty’s Misgovernment. “ Pro- 
posals will be laid before you for reconstituting the Second 
Chamber.” The notion that Messrs. Asquith and Co., who 
to a large extent owe their position to the huge secret funds 
which have been raised by the most unblushing and flagrant 
sale of “honours” in the history of this country, seriously 
contemplate cutting off this invaluable source of supplies, by 
reconstituting the Second Chamber either on a nominative or an 
elective or indeed on any other basis, which would prevent them 
from rewarding their snobs, can only be pronounced grotesque. 
The Prime Minister and his colleagues have lived for several 
years on the promise of reforming the House of Lords, which is 
no nearer realisation to-day than it was five years ago, indeed 
it is probably further off, because the hunger for hereditary 
“honours” has been developed among opulent and hungry 
Radical Plutocrats to such a point as to make their disappoint- 
ment dangerous to the Government. The Speech recited various 
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other measures to be presented to Parliament including the usual 
doses of “‘ social reform.” 


Even Front Benchers were conscious that the customary con- 
ventionalities were wholly unsuitable at the opening of this 
fateful Session, and after Mr. Asquith’s recently 
ennobled brother-in-law, Lord Glenconner, had 
moved the address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne in the House of Lords, which found a seconder in the 
person of “‘ the Earl of Carrick ’—whoever he may be—instead 
of the usual discursive debate on things in general and nothing in 
particular, Lord Midleton (Mr. Broderick) moved an amendment 
to the Address humbly representing “‘ that it would be disastrous 
to proceed further with the Government of Ireland Bill, until 
it has been submitted to the judgment of the people.” For this 
welcome infringement of Front Bench Freemasonry—which we 
may hope has received its quietus from Lord Lansdowne’s Marconi 
speech—we have to thank Lord Willoughby de Broke, Lord 
Ampthill, Lord Stanhope, and Lord Arran, who realised that the 
time had come for Back Benchers to bestir themselves unless the 
House of Lords was to sink into insignificance. As always Lord 
Midleton spoke effectively and presented his case in a lucid and 
cogent manner which was not in the least degree weakened by 
the attempted reply of Lord Morley of Blackburn, the selected 
spokesman of the Government. With the rest of the community 
we are somewhat weary of Front Bench oratory, however irre- 
proachable in style. The attitude of the average Mandarin 
towards serious political issues no longer commends itself to men 
of intelligence, and there are increasing indications on both sides 
of politics of something approaching a revolt against the elaborate 
parliamentary imposture maintained for the benefit of certain 
personal vested interests engaged in a game, doubtless fascinating 
to the players, which is rapidly losing its attractions for the country, 
to whom Parliament and Humbug are becoming synonymous 
terms. Lord Willoughby de Broke described the Speech from 
the Throne as a piteous appeal to Unionists to help the Govern- 
ment out of a difficulty of their own creation. What were the 
alternatives to a General Election as advocated in the Opposition 


amendment? Ministers must either force their Bill on the North 
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of Ireland, or else seek a settlement by consent. They had only 
just discovered that Ulster was really in earnest, and her existence 
was now recognised in their speeches. The present situation was 
caused by the Parliament Act, which had resolved constitutional 


government in this country into a mere question of powder and 
shot. 


Lorp WitLoucHBy declared they were asked to utilise the 
armed forces of the Crown to carry out the decrees of the dominant 
‘ political Caucus. “It would be a great deal 
Right or ; = 
Wrong? better if some Ministers went over to Treland 
and took the same risks as the soldiers they 
proposed to employ, than that they should sit in their offices 
with their portfolios in one hand and their Marconi shares in the 
other.” In emphatically protesting against this degrading 
employment of our troops, the speaker appealed to the Peers 
to deal with the Army Annual Act in such a way as to make the 
Army unavailable for purely Caucus purposes. We note with 
satisfaction in these days of “‘rot” that the speaker denounced 
the policy of the exclusion of Ulster as a basis of settlement by 
consent, as it admitted the principle of a Bill destructive of the 
Union which the Unionist Party were pledged to maintain. 
“The electors as a whole were apathetic about Home Rule as 
they were apathetic about a good many other questions. He 
believed the electorate were dissatisfied with both Houses of 
Parliament and with all parties in the State. They thought 
the Government was dishonest, and the Opposition was not 
particularly whole-hearted about anything. The electorate were 
profoundly dissatisfied with the Government, the Opposition and 
the Labour Party, for not having properly explored and pro- 
nounced their condemnation on the private financial speculations 
of Cabinet Ministers.” Lord Willoughby de Broke, who represents 
a great many people on this question, roundly declared that if the 
next General Election were won by the Radicals “they were 
perfectly entitled if they liked, to construe that as an act of 
declaration of war by the vast majority of the English people 
against Ulster and in favour of Home Rule. If that took place, 
he himself, as an independent Unionist, would certainly still be 
on the side of the Ulster people. He did not think any number 
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of General Elections could turn right into wrong or wrong into 
right. Home Rule would be quite as great an evil after the next 
General Election ; but of course he could not pledge the official 
Unionist Party, and he understood that Mr. Bonar Law said that 
the active resistance of the Unionist Party would be withdrawn 
if the next General Election went against them.” 


THe Duke of Portland followed with a fresh and interesting 
speech, giving an account of a recent visit to the North of Ireland 
Duke of for the purpose of making a first-hand study of 
Pentiend the situation on the spot. The ways of news- 

papers are mysterious. They usually report 
speeches in inverse proportion to their intrinsic interest, thus 
we find Front Bench flapdoodle set forth at portentous length 
covering column after column and containing nothing but the 
dull old hackneyed stuff of which the public are sick to death. 
But when you find a man like the Duke of Portland, who really 
has something to say, his observations are squeezed into a corner 
merely because he has escaped the misfortune of what is facetiously 
called “ high office’ in one or other of the various Misgovern- 
ments which have afflicted this country in recent years. Like 
other visitors to Ulster, he was greatly impressed by the evident 
determination of the people not to submit to Home Rule, and 
he charged the Government with wilfully misleading public 
opinion in this island as to the preparations of Ulster, and if 
in consequence bloodshed ensued the blame would fall on the 
Government and the Chief Secretary. ‘‘ Those who relied on 
the false information which was being spread would have a rude 
awakening when the time came for the determined men of Ulster 
to carry out their just resolve.” He was told in Belfast that 
that city would sooner be bombarded than submit to Home 
Rule, the hatred of which had broken down all barriers, and drill 
and drill alone occupied the attention of Ulster, whose people 
made no demand for ascendancy over others. ‘ They were 
merely determined to guard their own freedom and to preserve 
their rights. If these people were negroes in Africa or Jews in 
Russia all political parties in this country would extend sym- 
pathy and support to them. Why should the sympathy and 
support be withheld from our own kith and kin? Why should 
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these loyal subjects be made mere pawns in a paltry party game ? ” 
The Duke of Portland’s excuse for addressing the House was that 
“never in his life had he been so gravely impressed, for he 
believed we were confronted with the imminent prospect not 
only of civil war but of the break-up and ruin of the Empire. 
The way out of the difficulty in which the Government had 
placed themselves was an appeal to the country . . . they were 
face to face with angry, desperate men who were out for a fight 
to the finish. ... ‘ Wait and see’ had always been a fatal 
policy, and it was doubly so now.” 


On the following day (February 11) the Debate in the House of 
Lords was resumed by Lord Loreburn, the ex-Lord Chancellor, 
whose ill-health most unfortunately constrained 
him to relinquish the Woolsack in favour of Lord 
Haldane, though it is arguable that Lord Loreburn 
was animated by purely patriotic motives in providing an oppor- 
tunity of emancipating the War Office from the most mischievous 
War Minister of modern times. Lord Loreburn is a robust Radical 
of the old school, a lifelong partisan, a prejudiced and even bitter 
opponent, but altogether above the dirty tricks which form 
the stock in trade of the new Radicalism as developed by the 
callous cynic at the head of the Government. We have no means 
of knowing Lord Loreburn’s private opinions concerning his 
late colleagues, but we should judge from his record and general 
demeanour that they are not substantially different from our 
own. Formerly a convinced and uncompromising Nationalist, 
Lord Loreburn is prepared nowadays to play the part of con- 
ciliator, and the irritation caused by his intervention in Ministerial 
circles affords us at any rate a measure of his sincerity even 
though we retain the view that this issue can only be settled 
by a fight to a finish here and now and a complete defeat of one 
side or the other. In a genuine speech the ex-Lord Chancellor 
declared that “every instinct of prudence and good sense ” 
pointed to the duty of arriving at a settlement by consent, and 
when he was told it was impossible he replied that it would not 
be impossible provided there were good-will, which led him to 
suggest our old friend Federation as a solution, and he craved 
in aid something which Mr. Austen Chamberlain is alleged to 
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have said. Unfortunately he could not resign himself to abandon 
the Bill for which as a recent member of the Government he 
bears his share of responsibility, though it is surprising that a 
man of his acumen should describe this preposterous measure as 
‘a stepping-stone towards a system such as I have described ” 
—i.e. Home Rule all round. “ If there is anything in it incom- 
patible with a Federal solution, then it can be eliminated or 
amended.” We agree with Lord Loreburn in regarding the 
exclusion of Ulster as an impossible form of settlement, but his 
suggestion of giving a majority in the Ulster area a veto on all 
new legislation affecting that province is an utterly illusory 
safeguard if you once surrender the control of the executive 
to a Molly Maguire Government controlled by Devlin and seated 
in Dublin, and holding the balance of power at Westminster. 
The speaker seemed to be conscious of the difficulty, as he added : 
“ You might require that there should be a Minister charged to 
administer all the Departments, or any special parts that were 
thought right, in the Ulster area which would be acceptable to 
the majority of the members of that area. You might have a 
Board of Patronage, to be appointed by any impartial authority, 
and surely there must be one just man in Ireland.” 


‘He vaunted Union of Hearts of which we used to hear so much 
now sings very small when a lifelong advocate of Home Rule, 
and promoter of innumerable Home Rule Bills 
placing all Ireland under the Molly Maguires, is 
reduced to suggesting ingenious devices to emanci- 
pate Ulster coupled with the expression of a pious hope that 
there may be one just man in Ireland! Lord Loreburn piteously 
appealed to Irishmen to meet “for common counsel and co- 
operation, and thereby by degrees it may be, efface the estrange- 
ment which has hitherto prevailed among them, and when the 
term of years appointed under this Act should have elapsed, then 
some future Parliament, in an atmosphere less heated by passion 
than, 1 am afraid, is likely to be the case now, will be able to 
reconsider the whole subject, and I have no doubt after some 
years of experience, there will be no longer this desire on the part 
of the people of Ulster to withdraw from the community.” This 
sounds like the despairing cry of a drowning man who realises 
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at last that the raft on which he hoped to find shelter is an optical 
illusion. It would be comic were the consequences less tragic 
that such well-meaning men should have devoted their lives to 
advocating a policy which they now realise can only end in tears 
and blood because they wilfully shut their eyes to obvious facts 
which strike one in the face. Lord Salisbury said the last word 
on Home Rule many years ago when he described it as allowing 
“three men to trample on two men,” and now that at last we are 
face to face not with a mere Home Rule Bill but with a Home Rule 
Act, the honest portion of the blind leaders of the blind realise 
that their entire Irish policy was fundamentally misconceived. 
They summon their opponents to pull them out of the quagmire. 
Lord Loreburn believes in Federation, on which the word in season 
will be found in an able and incisive article elsewhere from the 
pen of Mr. Ian Colvin. But faith in Federalism will not help us 
in connection with a measure which contains little or no element 
of Federalism. It is an Ascendancy Bill, a Civil War Bill, a 
measure to place the Loyalists of Ireland under the Disloyalists, 
who are in a position to kick out Messrs. Asquith and Co. the 
second they cease to “ toe the line ” to our Dollar Dictator, who 
is none the less a dollar dictator because for the moment he is 
also a canting hypocrite. 


Lorp LoresurN wound up by the sterile declaration that it 

is everybody’s duty to contribute his ideas and suggestions to 

om . the common pot. We agree, and have done our 

: ne apse Oo best month by month for many years on Radical 
Conversa- > ; 

tens Policy on which Lord Loreburn tardily acknow- 


ledges that his former colleagues are hopelessly 
astray. He tells us: 


It is not enough to say “ you have introduced three Bills—we will have none of 
them—pray proceed and bring forward a number more Bills or proposals, while we 
say absolutely nothing and do not contribute by our wisdom to the enlightenment 
of the community.” The time has come when the stage of reticence ought to be aban- 
doned, and when everybody should bring forward their views, as I have endeavoured 
briefly to state mine. If that is done, I am perfectly certain that in the multitude 
of counsellors there will be wisdom. Neither this that I have presented (i.e. Federalism), 
nor the Government Bill, nor the Government suggestions, whatever they may be, 
will have any real prospect, at all events for a considerable time, of restoring peace 
to Ireland unless there be a spirit of conciliation and of good will. The spirit is every- 
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thing, and I hope that your lordships will contribute to the formation of public opinion 
in that respect, 


Lord Lansdowne, who must have welcomed the innovation of 
moving an amendment to the Address providing a definite 
subject of discussion, thus exempting the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion from those vacuous speeches surveying mankind from China 
to Peru with which parliamentary Sessions habitually opened, thus 
described the situation: “ The conversations of which we have 
heard so much have failed. That is a matter of notoriety. And 
although we must, of course, respect the bond of secrecy under 
which those conversations took place, one is at least justified in 
saying that if they failed it was not from any want of good-will 
or good temper on either side but obviously because fundamental 
differences were encountered—differences which were fatal to 
agreement whether negotiation was carried on from one platform 
to another platform or from one armchair to another armchair.” 
That is common sense. He doubted whether Ministers even yet 
realised the extreme urgency of the Ulster problem. It was 
indeed a terrible thing that they should now be talking of the 
imminence of civil war knowing that the facts justified their 
apprehension, while language was used by Ministers quite in- 
consistent with the belief in the nearness of danger. The present 
Home Rule Bill had never been seen by the electors of this 
country and yet it would revolutionise the constituent parts of 
the United Kingdom. It embodied a policy twice rejected by 
the electorate and one disapproved by the majority of the English 
electors. It imposed new financial obligations upon the people 
of this country, and was believed by a great many of the best 
judges to be an unworkable measure, “and any one who has 
taken the trouble to read the Reports of the Primrose Committee 
will remain of that opinion.” 


Lorp LANSDOWNE reviewed the military situation in Ulster and 

discussed the proposed federal solution, repeating his former 

: opinion : 

‘¢ Exclusion’’ 
If the complete exclusion of Ulster were to be offered to us; if 

it were to be accompanied, as it must be accompanied, by a consequential altera- 

tion and revision of the present Bill; if it were accompanied, as I think it must 


also be accompanied, by new precautions for safeguarding the interests of those 
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Unionists who do not happen to be within the excluded area, then I am prepared 
to consider, subject, of course, to such matters as the drafting of the clause and so 
forth—I am prepared to consider a proposal of that kind. And for this reason only 
—not that I like it on its merits, but because it seems to me, at any rate, preferable 


to the Bill now before Parliament and preferable to the other and much more dire 
alternative of civil war. 


After dismissing the so-called Colonial precedents, Lord Lansdowne 
ended by pressing his demand for a General Election. “ What- 
ever your scheme is, in whatever garb you propose to dress 
your Home Rule policy, send it to the people and ask them 
what they think about it.” Past experience negatived the 
suggestion that anything serious would happen in Ireland 
in the event of the defeat of Home Rule at the polls, which 
appears to be about the last semblance of an argument left 
to bankrupt Separatism. As Lord Lansdowne observed : 
** Home Rule was dangled before the Nationalists in 1886 and 
1893. In spite of that, when the present Government came 
into office in 1906 the Chief Secretary announced that he had 
found Ireland more calm and contented than, I think, for the 
last 600 years, or something of that kind. And Ireland remained 
calm and contented without Home Rule between 1906 and 1910, 
and she would be calm and contented at this moment had you 
not made this proposal. The mischief arose at that disastrous 
moment when, in circumstances often referred to, you became 
unwilling converts to Home Rule.” There is, as already pointed 
out, every reason to believe that a bargain was struck between 
hostile sections of the Coalition in 1910 and in all probability Mr. 
Redmond possesses some document in the handwriting of Mr. 
Asquith or some agent of Mr. Asquith, the publication of which, 
in the event of the Radical Party betraying Home Rule, would 
be not less damaging than some of the Marconi disclosures. 
Mr. Bonar Law has more than once hinted at a written compact, 
and as a Scotsman he is anything but rash. Lord Lansdowne 
recalled certain suggestive utterances at the date of this deal. 
In April 1910, Mr. Clancy, a prominent Irish Nationalist, said : 

I rise on behalf of the Party with which I am connected to say that we intend to 
vote for the second reading of the Bill (the Finance Bill, i.e. Mr. Lloyd George’s People’s 


Budget)—and I may say at once that the reason why I do so and why we do so is 


entirely unconnected with the merits or demerits of the Bill. I frankly confess that 


up to a recent date I felt convinced that we should be obliged to take an opposite 
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course, but happily we find ourselves in a position to take the course which I have 
announced. The unmistakable declaration of the Prime Minister on Thursday night 
has in my opinion completely altered the situation. 


Mr. Hobhouse, now the Postmaster-General, vice Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, promoted or deposed as the case may be, used these 
words at about the same date. ‘“‘ Next year we must pay our 
debts to the Nationalist members who were good enough to vote 
for a Budget they detested and knew would be an injury to 
their country.” That is the genesis of the Home Rule Bill 
which has brought this country to the verge of civil war. The 
Opposition should long since have demanded the impeachment 
of Mr. Asquith for the traitor that he is—some of them prefer 
dining or golfing with him. 


We need not trouble the reader with the oily optimism of Lord 
Haldane, who spoke “as per usual.” The more or less un- 
7 reported Back Bench Peers are infinitely more 
Poland” interesting at a crisis, for the simple reason that 

they mean what they say and say what they 
mean, especially those who come from Ireland. Moreover they 
usually take much less than an hour to say it, unlike the typical 
Front Bencher, who regards anything shorter as infra dig. Lord 
Oranmore and Browne reminded the House that this was not 
only an Ulster question, and when he heard the official speeches 
he asked whether the Unionists of the south and west were to be 
sacrificed “ at this unholy altar of compromise.” The exclusion 
of Ulster was no alternative to a General Election, though 
Unionists in the south and west might be no worse off, but better 
off if Ulster were excluded, as the Nationalist spider would 
do her best to attract the Ulster fly into her web, and there 
would be ample hostages in the north for making the position 
more secure in the south. Moreover the Nationalists were not 
likely to accept such an arrangement without a largely increased 
subsidy, which would render it less necessary for them to levy 
vindictive taxation. It would not be a very agreeable fate, 
but it would be enviable compared to their condition should 
the present Home Rule Bill become law. If they agreed to 
abide by the result of a General Election, would the Nationalists 
also be prepared to abide by it? If the country decided against 
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them the Unionists of the south and west would have no option 
but to accept the verdict, and Ulster Unionists would find it 
difficult to maintain their present attitude. Lord Massereene 
pointed out what cannot be emphasised too often, however much 
it may be resented by the majority of the modern Peerage who 
capitulated in 1911, that the present crisis was due to the Parlia- 
ment Act. Lord Wicklow affirmed that though Irish loyalists 
in the south and west were unable to organise they detested 
Home Rule as much as Ulster Unionists, and probably had more 
to fear from the measure than anybody else. Lord Clanwilliam, 
in an able and effective speech, insisted that should the Govern- 
ment persist in their plans Ulster would become “a second 
Poland.” Lord Stanhope, who has early acquired the ear of the 
House of Lords owing to his knowledge, industry, and courage, 
happily described the attitude of Irishmen towards Home Rule 
by a story he had from a friend in the south of Ireland, who asked 
one of his tenants: “I suppose you are in favour of Home 
Rule?” The answer was characteristic: “‘ Well, you see, sir, 
Home Rule is like Heaven. We all want to get there, but when 
it gets near we want to put it off for a while.” Although Peers 
had no constituencies they had consciences, and they could not 
seriously believe that the exclusion of Ulster offered any prospect 
of lasting settlement. Not one honest man imagined that Home 
Rule would bring either peace or prosperity to Ireland, and in any 
event neither House of Parliament had any right to carry a 
great constitutional change without being absolutely convinced 
of the approval of the nation. 


Lorp CrAwrForD, better known as Lord Balcarres, who, though 
his lot has been cast among Mandarins, is something more than 
a Mandarin, delivered a vigorous attack on the 
Government policy, miserably reported in that 
portion of the Unionist Press which appears to 
hold a permanent brief for the Ministry. He called attention not 
only to the rigorous search for arms imported into the north of 
Ireland as contrasted with the indifference to a similar importa- 
tion in the south and west, while he declared that “letters 
passing through the post to well-known persons in Ulster were 
opened, and there was a regular system of espionage ”—exactly 
what one would expect under the Samuelian regime. Lord 
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Crawford’s indictment of the Post Office was not disposed of by 
the artless assertion of Lord Beauchamp—who is, we believe, 
a Cabinet Minister—that the accusation was “new to him.” 
Many things are doubtless new to Lord Beauchamp which are 
stale to other people. Lord Arran, whose admirable protests 
against any violation of the Ulster Covenant, by whomsoever 
they may be, have been read with approval by our readers this 
winter, reiterated his protest against any such betrayal. “ If 
Ulster remained true to herself and elected to sink or swim with 
the remainder of Ireland, there remained no choice for the 
Government but dissolution or civil war.” As the text of the 
covenant cannot be too widely known we reproduce it as a 
reminder to any weaklings, if there be such, who might be disposed 
to take their oath lightly. 


OATH OF ULSTER COVENANTORS 


Being convinced in our consciences that Home Rule would 
be disastrous to the material well-being of Ulster, as well as of 
the whole of Ireland, subversive of our civil and religious feeling, 
destructive of our citizenship, and perilous to the unity of the 
Empire, we, whose names are underwritten, men of Ulster, loyal 
subjects of H.M. King George V, humbly relying on the God 
whom our fathers in days of stress and trial confidently trusted, 
do hereby pledge ourselves in solemn covenant throughout this 
our time of threatened calamity to stand by one another in 
defending for ourselves and our children our cherished position 
of equal citizenship in the United Kingdom and in using all 
means which may be found necessary to defeat the present conspiracy 
to set up a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland. And in the event 
of such a Parliament being thrust upon us, we further solemnly 
and mutually pledge ourselves to resist its authority. In sure 
confidence that God will defend the right, we hereto subscribe 
our names. And further we individually declare that we have 
not already signed this covenant. 


THE third day’s Debate in the House of Lords, though largely 
absorbed by Front Benchers, was nevertheless rendered memor- 
able by the declaration of Lord Roberts, which 
was the most pregnant and much the shortest 
contribution to the discussion. ‘I am glad to 
have an opportunity to state that I entirely endorse the letter 
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which Lord Wolseley wrote to the Duke of Cambridge in 1893. 
It is unthinkable that the British Army should be called upon 
to fight against the Ulster volunteers. As Lord Wolseley said 
in his letter, to do so would ruin the British Army.” As a large 
section of the Radical Party work year in year out by day and 
by night to cripple the British Navy and to destroy the British 
Army, it has often occurred to us that one of the greatest attrac- 
tions of Home Rule to the National Suicide Club is that it is 
the surest way of wrecking our Army and of destroying the 
discipline of the Fleet, thus rendering Germany’s task 
infinitely easier than it is already. We should never forget, 
if we would understand the present political situation, that the 
Radical Party is largely inspired and still more largely financed 
by aliens, many of German extraction, who regard themselves 
as a sort of Advance Guard for the Fatherland, and who under 
the hypocritical pretext of a love of peace seek to disarm us in 
order to facilitate German aggrandisement. After some curious 
arithmetic from Lord Macdonnell, whose unfortunate record in 
Ireland will not soon be forgotten, apparently designed to show 
that the main object of establishing Nationalist Government in 
Dublin was to increase the number of official billets allotted 
to Protestants, Lord Ampthill restated with that convincing 
sincerity of which we have had striking and triumphant testimony 
this month, the impossibility of any compromise being attempted 
by any group of politicians without the country being consulted. 
Politicians must sometimes come back to first principles, and 
no Unionist can afford to forget that Unionism means the 
maintenance of the Union which cannot be undermined 
or whittled away without a gross breach of faith and an 
outrage against constitutional government, a very negation 
of democracy, and a dangerous usurpation by politicians of 
sovereign Power. “‘ Let the compromise, if one was found, be 
discussed openly and on the understanding that when it had 
been agreed to by the parties to it the people would be con- 
sulted at a General Election.”” The Duke of Bedford, a thought- 
ful man of natural independence who is always worth hearing 
and has made a special study of military questions, described 
the actual situation in Ireland and in Great Britain which has 
been forgotten by some of our controversialists. The British 
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Army this spring would number 100,000 men and boys, mostly 
boys, over which Ulster would have a great advantage because 
whereas the Regular Army was scattered over the United 
Kingdom, the hundred thousand volunteers were all in Ulster. 
This is indeed the nemesis of anti-militarism as embodied in the 
Haldane policy of talking big about a Nation in Arms, while 
reducing the number of men under arms. The Duke of Bedford 
declared that after providing for all the garrisons and the defence 
of Great Britain and allowing for the inevitable waste, the 
Government could not dispatch a force of more than 10,000 men. 


Sir Edward Grey had told them that the Government meant to meet violence 
with violence. What were they going to do with the garrison which they had in 
Belfast ? It was quite a small garrison—only one brigade. It was quite obvious that 
that brigade would have to surrender. That would be disastrous. If it were withe 
drawn, Belfast would be left in the possession of Ulster. They could not hope to overawe 
Ulster with anything less than four mobilised Divisions, and he doubted whether the 
Government were ready to mobilise the Army for that purpose. Again it was obvious 
that if they sent troops to Ulster they could only send them for one purpose—to take 
action against Ulster. There they ran the risk of making an explosion that would 
be felt not only in Ireland but all over the British Empire. He was himself a member 
of the British League for the Support of Ulster. He felt it his duty to stand by Ulster, 
come what may, provided the Bill was not submitted to the country. 


A PLAIN statement of fact like this closing with such a declaration 
is worth floods of oratory to a nation threatened with civil war, 
Lord Clonbrock associated himself with the protest 
against the exclusion of Ulster and the abandon- 
ment of Southern Unionists. Lord Sydenham, 
better known to the public as Sir George Clarke, a man 
of strong Liberal proclivities without being a hidebound 
partisan, declared that he had never taken part in Party politics, 
but in his view Ulster would not voluntarily accept the present 
Home Rule Bill, adding “we could not use force to coerce 
them. He did not mean physically it was impossible... . 
It was physically easy, but the moral law was higher than the 
physical law, and they all knew in their hearts they could not 
coerce Ulster by military force.” Therefore the Bill as it stood 
“was already dead.” The speaker suggested the usual three 
courses, namely to federalise the Bill, or to drop the Bill in favour 
of some settlement by consent, or thirdly to revive the Councils 
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Bill of 1901 “‘ which was a real measure of devolution.” It was 
indeed to devolution that Lord Sydenham pinned his faith, and 
though we do not agree with devolutionists any more than with 
federalisers, they are entitled to be heard and their testimony 
is valuable as demonstrating the irretrievable ruin of Home 
Rule. In a spirited speech Lord Farnham dwelt on the changed 
tone of the Government since last year when they used to be 
told that there was no opposition to Home Rule outside Ulster 
and that Ulster opposition was confined to individual and Orange 
bigots. Ministers now knew that besides having to “toe the 
line ” they had been tricked all along by their master, who had 
persuaded them that there was no serious opposition to Home 
Rule in Ireland. Their Bill was looked upon in one part 
of the country with armed hostility and with suspicion 
and doubt elsewhere. They were now trying to trick the 
Opposition into accepting the principle of Home Rule. “ It 
would be a great triumph for the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
when they forced the English whom they hated to use the 
soldiers whom they loathed to shoot down the loyal garrison in 
Ulster whom they could neither buy nor overcome.” Lord 
Farnham described the position of Ulster as perfectly clear. 
“‘ They said now, as they had always said, that they were pre- 
pared to resort to arms rather than submit to the Dublin Parlia- 
ment. The Government had only three courses open : 


(1) To attempt to put down Ulster by force ; 
(2) To exclude Ulster from the Bill ; 
(3) To appeal to the people. 


The last was the only course which had any chance of leading 
to a permanent settlement of the question, and it was the only 
one which could commend itself to the Unionist Party.” Lord 
Leitrim asked the pertinent question as to why, if Ministers 
believed in Home Rule per se, they did not bring it forward 
during the period when they had a large majority in the House of 
Commons irrespective of the Nationalist Party. It was only 
when they lost their independence that they took up this 
question, which was only urgent in the sense that it was urgent 
to keep Ministers in office. Lord Farnham added that it 
should please the Lord Chancellor (Lord Haldane) to see the 
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military organisation of Ulster which was in every sense Terri- 
torial. The attitude of these gallant men was responsible for 
the change in the tone and atmosphere of both Houses of 
Parliament in the present Home Rule Debates. Lord Curzon 
wound up on behalf of the Opposition, and Lord Crewe on behalf 
of the Government, the former speaking with his usual oratorical 
skill and the latter with his customary ineptitude. If we do 
not dwell upon these speeches it is because they have already 
been set forth verbatim et literatim in the Press and, as we have 
said before, the utterances of unprofessional politicians are more 
interesting at a grave crisis. On a division, Lord Midleton’s 
amendment to the Address was carried by the adequate majority 
of nearly five to one, namely 243 to 55. 


We cannot deluge our readers with Parliamentary Debates, 
of which the past month has provided a plethora. The Oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons followed the 
same course as in the House of Lords, Mr. Long 
being the mover of a similar amendment to that of 
Lord Midleton demanding an immediate dissolution, which he 
proposed in a clear and forcible speech, though it was not free 
from the Front Bench failing of taking the other Front Bench 
much too seriously, and treating Artful Dodgers, Dundee Windbags, 
Callous Cynics, and the rest of the posse comitatus who make up 
the great Ministry of Mendacity and Mountebanks as “ responsible 
statesmen ” open to argument and appeal when all their thoughts 
are concentrated on the continuance of their salaries. The 
trickster at the head of our Marconi Ministry was as ponderous, 
and what the Lobby gossips call as “‘ impressive,” as ever. Time 
will show whether he succeeded in making a fool of his political 
opponents, many of whom, it must be confessed, “ ask for it.” 
The flattery of sycophants and those unfortunate social amenities 
between the two Front Benches, of which the Radicals reap the 
exclusive profit, render it virtually impossible for a man in Mr. 
Asquith’s position to know how he is regarded by the self-respecting 
part of his fellow countrymen, and so we find him interpolating 
in his speeches such an observation as the following : ‘‘ Of course 
you may say if you like that I was speaking insincerely and dis- 
honestly.” (Roars of dissent from Unionist Mandarins.) As 
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though the present Prime Minister ever spoke otherwise than 
insincerely and dishonestly. There is not one single topic on 
the agenda of the day upon which he has not put his corrupting 
stigma, and if the Unionist Party are still prepared to swallow 
any statement, promise, pledge, assertion, asseveration not made 
on oath by the head of the Government, our Party may as well 
put up the shutters without further ado. No man has treated 
the Ulster movement both publicly and privately with greater 
contempt than Mr. Asquith, who has never been able to conceal 
his scorn for men prepared to make sacrifices even to the point of 
death for any cause in which they believe. If Ulster were in- 
habited by Asquiths there would have been no Ulster movement, 
as Asquiths are totally unable to conceive that there should exist 
anywhere on the face of the earth people so different from them- 
selves as these dour, determined, unbending Covenanters, embracing 
every class of the community and not seeking any fee or reward 
for their exertions—considerations which alone stimulate Asquith 
activities. 


Mr. AsquitH wearied his audience by reciting numerous extracts 
from iormer speeches designed to show that the Government 

4, secured a mandate in 1910 for promoting civil 
a Rage war in 1913, and he thought the occasion appro- 
priate for an elaborate mot such as would doubtless 
sound well at the High Table of Balliol, or some other 
home of pedantry. “There is a story which is current 
in circles to which hon. gentlemen opposite belong that we 
in the course of that election indulged in a gigantic system 
of mystification. I do not think that in all the annals of 
anthropology there has ever been a case in which a myth has 
so quickly crystallised into a creed.” Then came the usual 
by-election arithmetic with the usual omission of seats lost by 
the Government, and after much more of the same sorry stuff he 
came to the point of the amendment with its demand for a dis- 
solution which ex hypothesi would prevent the country from con- 
centrating upon the Irish question. But if the electors cannot 
concentrate upon the Irish question at the next election, how 
can they be represented to have concentrated on the Irish question 
at the last election, at which ‘“‘ Down with the Lords ’’ was the 
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main issue, understood, be it remembered, as an undertaking to 
replace the hereditary House by a reformed House—one of 
many Ministerial promises still unfulfilled. The objections to a 
General Election were, apart from this inability to concentrate, 
which is a new democratic doctrine, that in the first place it 
would be an admission on the part of the House of Commons that 
so far as Home Rule was concerned “ the Parliament Act was an 
absolute nullity. That stands to demonstration.” There were 
only three conceivable results, namely, a stalemate or even 
division between the Parties, or a Unionist victory which would 
not end the Irish difficulty. Thirdly, and it was significant that 
Mr. Asquith put this possibility last, Ministers might obtain 
another majority, and what would be the situation. 


Is Ulster going to lay down her arms and acquiesce ? I should be very much sur- 
prised to hear an affirmative answer from those who represent her, and I will say this, 
In logic why should they ? For once, I think they would be logical, because, of course, 
they would say, believing as they say they do—and I am quite prepared to credit them 
with being perfectly sincere—that the grant of Home Rule to Ireland means oppression, 
the sacrifice of religious and political freedom to them, why should they abandon that 
belief, because a certain number of British electors, imperfectly informed and interested 
in a number of subjects like the Insurance Act, the land problem, and Tariff Reform 
resolve to put a Liberal Government into power. And then, what about the British 
Unionists? ,.. What would be their attitude if this prayer for a dissolution were 
granted and we came back again? Would they acquiesce in the passing of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill ? 

Str Epwarp Carson: Would you acquiesce in dropping Home Rule if we came 
back ? 


Like many other people Mr. Asquith finds it easier to ask than 
to answer questions, and could only feebly retort that the positions 
were different. ‘‘ They (the Unionists) have got control, at the 
other end of this corridor, of another Chamber ; we have not.” 
Therefore he repeated his question: “‘ Supposing a dissolution 
were to result in a majority for the present Government and its 
policy, have we any guarantee—can you give us any guarantee ?— 
that the measure approved by the electors would pass into law ? 
Observe that when I say ‘ pass into law ’ I mean pass into law, not 
so disfigured and mutilated and emasculated that it is a totally 
different thing to that which the electors approved. I do not 
believe any such guarantee can be given. I should be the last 
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opposite if they refused to give it.”” One may even say that Mr. 
Asquith would be appalled at any such undertaking because it 
would rob him of the last shadow of a pretext for declining a 
dissolution, and dissolution is the one governing dread—unless, 
as we pointed out on a previous page, a greater dread supervenes 
—of the present Government, not merely because it involves the 
risk of those salaries which play a dominating part in the lives 
of “nuts,” but also because something was put on paper in 1910 
which delivered the Coalition Cabinet tied and bound to the 
Molly Maguires, who have as complete control of their destinies 
as the larger Marconi interests had control of their destinies at 
another stage. 


Mr. AsquirH may be described as the permanent “ prisoner ” 
of one or other section of his Party, and no one can understand 
.o the present situation or any of the preposterous 
Pacifist things that are done unless he realises the full 

meaning of the sinister term which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is so ready to apply to dukes, and which is the 
only accurate description of the present regime, namely, “‘ Govern- 
ment by Blackmail.” Therefore as even Mr. Asquith can no 
longer shut his eyes to the fact that the Home Rule Bill is a 
Civil War Bill, while he is debarred from facing the dread alter- 
native of a dissolution, he comes forward in the new role of 
peacemaker—a bogus Pacifist. 


I invite the assent of the House, and, if I may say so, even of hon. gentlemen 
opposite, that if this matter is to be settled—and nobody is more desirous than I am 
that it should be settled—by something in the nature of general agreement, it would 
be much better settled than by a dissolution, here and now. Allusions are made in 
the gracious Speech from the Throne to conversations which have taken place during 
the autumn and winter between political leaders. These conversations were and 
must remain, in the strictest sense, under the seal of confidence, because except under 
such a seal conversations of that kind are obviously impossible: and in anything 
I say now, or hereafter, as to the settlement of this matter, I must not be taken as 
referring, and I shall not refer in any way to what may or may not have passed between 
myself and the right hon. gentleman (Mr, Bonar Law), 


Mr. Asquith added: ‘‘ There was one satisfactory feature— 
I am not sure that the Leader of the Opposition will not agree 
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with me—there was one satisfactory feature, at any rate, 
of these conversations, and it was this: that the Press of 
this country was without a single exception absolutely and 
entirely at sea from beginning to end as to what was and what 
was not going on.” Mr. Asquith is evidently not a reader of the 
Morning Post, or even he would scarcely have dared to make 
that statement. Though he was very proud of the opportunity 
of conversing with Mr. Bonar Law, the Prime Minister could not 
pretend that any “definite results’ had been reached, for which 
relief much thanks, as we can imagine what those “ definite results ” 
might have been, and it is something to know that so far the pass 
has not been sold by one Front Bench to another. We distrust 
and dislike any confidential relations, conversations, commu- 
nications, negotiations, conferences, or whatever they may be 
called, between two parties who meet on unequal terms. Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law are more or less masters in their 
own house, although in the case of anything really outrageous 
their mastery could be successfully challenged. But Mr. Asquith 
is not even master in his own Cabinet, for the simple reason that 
he has no convictions or opinions upon any question, and even if 
he had effective control of his colleagues and could pledge them, 
all the world knows that he is kept in office on condition that he 
“toes the line ” to Mr. John Redmond. Therefore any attempt 
at settlement between the leaders of the two Parties is absurd, 
because they occupy utterly unequal positions. One side might 
be able to deliver the goods, the other could not. We are in 
favour of deciding the question of Home Rule once and for all, 
here and now, by fighting to a finish, which must involve the total 
defeat of one or other Party. It would be worth while to run 
the risk of Home Rule ascendancy in order to secure the chance 
of destroying Home Rule. 


Mr. AsquitH, who used to be so contemptuous of anybody who 
differed from him as to the ease of establishing a Parliament in 
Dublin “ subject and subordinate to the Imperial 
Parliament,” now deeply regrets that no agreement 
has yet been arrived at. “I do not despair at 
this moment of the possibility of an agreement. I think that 
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the language used in the Speech from the Throne is, if I may 
say so with respect, language that ought to find an echo in every 
quarter of the House, and, so far as I am concerned, speaking 
for myself and my colleagues, and I believe for my friends behind 
me, but certainly speaking for myself and my colleagues, I will 
use no last word in regard to this matter of settlement.” Note 
the unblushing impudence with which the present Ministry 
exploit the Sovereign. Constitutionally, as we are for ever being 
informed, the Speech from the Throne is the handiwork of Ministers, 
so ex hypothesi Mr. Asquith is merely glorifying his own penman- 
ship. Alternatively this particular paragraph which has attracted 
general attention through its unusual gravity and seeming sincerity 
proceeds from the Sovereign, on which assumption Mr. Asquith 
and his colleagues are prepared to use the personal opinions of 
the King as a lever for forcing his opponents into some kind of 
settlement. Is this constitutional? Before discussing this 
paragraph are we not entitled to know who is its real author ? 
If it was written by Ministers it is not worth the paper on which 
it was written. But if it proceeds from the King it would be 
impossible to exaggerate its importance, for it is the first acknow- 
ledgment we have from the present Government that the King 
after all is not a cipher, but a factor, and a decisive factor, at 
this great crisis in the fate of the country. That being so the 
petition for a Dissolution before Civil War becomes more irresis- 
tible than ever, and outside the ranks of place-at-any-price politi- 
cians it is impossible to find any one who does not devoutly hope 
that his Majesty will assert himself to the extent of refusing to 
countenance civil war without the express sanction of his people. 
The Daily Express has done a great work in promoting this petition 
as also in killing Lloyd Georgeism by ridicule. Mr. Asquith con- 
cluded his windy oration by talking all round the Ulster question 
without saying anything in particular or committing his colleagues, 
who, as we know, are not free agents in the matter, his sole object 
being to secure another pause or truce at a critical moment in 
the fortunes of the Government, when the co-operation of the 
Opposition is required to vote the necessary supplies to carry on 
the Government, a fact of which Unionist leaders appear to be 
unconscious, or they would not so readily walk into a palpable 
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trap. The Prime Minister professed to “ recognise to the full, 
as the situation has developed, that we cannot divest ourselves of 
responsibility in this matter, and by responsibility I mean the 
responsibility of initiative in the way of suggestion.” The right 
reply is that as Ministers have brought the country to the verge 
of civil war and there is no escape for them from an impossible 
impasse, they should be left to stew in their own juice. Mr. 
Asquith permitted himself to say, as though he were master of the 
situation and not his master’s voice: “ I must make it perfectly 
clear that, in the first place, whatever steps we take in the way of 
suggestion must not be construed and cannot fairly be construed— 
there is not a man on this bench who would not repudiate that 
construction—as an admission on our part that a Bill which has 
twice received the assent of this House is a defective Bill.” On 
the contrary it is “‘a sound statesmanlike and workable measure 

. which provides and was honestly intended to provide, 
and, as we believe, has adequately provided, against the 
dangers either of religious or political oppression,” &c. Yet 
this perfect Bill would appear in the interests of peace to be 
relegated to a state of suspended animation, though its tem- 
porary postponement is merely one of those dirty tricks with 
which the name of Asquith will be for all time associated. It 
is “‘as the price of peace that any suggestion we make will be 
put forward.” 


Ar last the head of the Government is forced to admit what we 
have contended throughout from the very first moment that 
Sir Edward Carson and his friends began the 
organisation of the Provisional Government in 
Ireland, that Home Rule brings not peace but 
a sword. Thus ends the greatest political imposture of our time. 
‘‘ Every one of us must desire to avoid civil war and bloodshed 
and there is nothing we will not do consistent with the maintenance 
of our fundamental principles in regard to the solution of this 
question to avoid that terrible calamity. But I read the term 
peace and the expression pacific settlement in a larger and wider 
sense, and I cannot but think that it must be within the resources 
of British statesmanship, which has already solved so many 
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problems as intractable and as formidable in dimensions as this 
is in all parts of the world and under the most diverse conditions.” 
There was plenty more verbiage about an “ insolvency of states- 
manship,” and “ honest mind,” “ goodwill,” no “ undue delay,” 
but as was anticipated by all Unionists who do not live for the 
purpose of being made fools of by the other side there were no 
positive proposals, and the ‘“‘ new atmosphere ” out of which 
Radicals and mugwumps are making some capital at pending 
by-elections without very brilliant results, is a mere figment 
of the imagination. As Mr. Asquith ingenuously observed, 
“ There are certain financial exigencies which we are obliged to dis- 
pose of in order to keep within the law before we can make any real 
progress.” In some dim and distant future “suggestions which 
will certainly be honestly put forward and which we believe will 
be regarded by all fair-minded men as, at any rate, an attempt— 
a serious attempt—to arrive at an agreement in this matter 
which will consult not only the interests but the susceptibilities 
of all concerned.” Our Panama Premier, the embodiment of 
insincerity, had the effrontery to add, “‘ I have seldom said any- 
thing with more sincere conviction in this House than when I 
say that, so far as I and my colleagues are concerned, we will 
not close the avenue—however unpromising for the moment 
entrance upon it may appear—which directly or indirectly holds 
out the hope of leading to concord and to settlement.” Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain concluded an able restatement of the 
Unionist position by demanding two plain answers to two plain 
questions. “It is not a time for holding things back and 
manceuvring. It is a time for taking the House of Commons 
and the people into your confidence and dealing frankly and 
fairly with all who are concerned. I ask two questions. There 
is no difficulty about answering them. Are you prepared to 
exclude Ulster? Did the Prime Minister mean that he would 
exclude Ulster or did he not? And the second question I put 
is: Will you secure to Ulster the same rights, privileges, and 
duties as are enjoyed by Great Britain? ”’ The speaker did not 
recognise the exclusion of Ulster as a settlement of the Irish 
question as it did not make the Bill any juster or fairer to the 
loyalists of the_southand_west, or_more safe or prudent for 
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Great Britain, adding: “I think that the exclusion of Ulster 
would have one positive advantage, that it would be a statutory 
denial and negation of the claim of Ireland to be regarded as an 
independent nation.” One of the innumerable lawyers who 
are as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa in the present Cabinet, 
Sir John Simon, the successor of Sir Rufus Isaacs, opened 
the adjourned Debate the following day (February 11) with 
one of his smooth and specious speeches which never carry 
any controversy any further and are only designed to leave 
the impression that all is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds so long as we are ruled by forensic talent, 
a precisely opposite opinion to that held by the mass of the 
community. 


Happity Sir Edward Carson, though himself a lawyer, possibly 
because he is a lawyer and is up to all the tricks of his great Trade 
Union, is taken in neither by Asquithese nor 


re aa Simonese, and in his blunt human manner came 
Majority straight to the point. Ministers were merely 


manceuvring for position. They were attempting 
to create by empty generalities ‘an atmosphere of reasonable- 
ness, knowing well that in a case of this kind we can deal 
with nothing until we come down to the concrete ground and 
find ourselves faced with actual proposals in black and white.” 
The position of Irish Unionists was intolerable; they were to 
stay quietly and patiently and vote the Estimates, the pay 
of the Army, which was to be concentrated on the coercion of 
Ulster. 


The position becomes daily more intolerable and difficult in Ulster itself, where 
there are increasing sacrifices from day to day made not by great or rich men, but 
more and more by the democracy, whose whole minds are turned practically upon 
nothing else but this question, whom at all events you ought to have some considera- 
tion for and not say “‘ You men of Ulster remain quiet and be quite satisfied, for when 
we have done our necessary financial business we will see what we can do to relieve 
ourselves from the grave difficulties that face us in the future.” The financial business 
need not be interrupted, There is only one way that I know in which you can put 
these proposals into the Bill, At all events it is a way: that is, by an amending Bill. 
Put your amending Bill on the Table of the House and let us have the proposals you 
propose to make, and we will consider them. 
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The Opposition should never depart from this impregnable 
position, and should not allow itself to be drawn into the dis- 
cussion of some future mirage, for if the Government is honest— 
a grotesque supposition we grant—they could put down their 
plan to-day just as well as any other day. As Sir Edward Carson, 
who is always on the bull’s eye, observed: ‘‘ They are always 
talking of concessions to Ulster. Ulster is not asking for con- 
cessions. Ulster is asking to be left alone.” He might even 
have added : “ Ireland is asking to be left alone.” Many National- 
ists so-called regard the prospect of government by the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, which would be the quintessence of Tam- 
many Hall with almost as much repugnance as the men of Ulster 
regard the Molly Maguires. There we can leave the Debate on 
Mr. Long’s amendment, which was rejected by something less 
than the usual mechanical majority, namely, 333 to 255—majority 
78. Mr. Bonar Law concluded one of his most searching and 
powerful speeches by reminding Ministers that they could not 
escape their responsibility. ‘‘ If you go on there will inevitably 
be bloodshed in Ulster, and then, whatever you may think now, 
there must be an appeal to the people, and how will they regard 
you? You who have brought about that bloodshed because you 
preferred to face civil war rather than face the people. In my 
belief, and I do not believe there is a man on that Bench (i.e. the 
Government Bench) who differs from me, if that happened your 
Party would not be defeated, it would be annihilated.” Their 
speeches showed that Ministers knew “that the game is up.” 
Their present policy is impossible, and they have no alterna- 
tive but to placate Ulster by drastic amendment or submit 
themselves to the judgment of the people. We go a step 
further and say that Dissolution is the only remedy for any 


Government in the plight to which our Panama politicians have 
reduced themsel ves. 


AutHoucH large discounts are necessary on all news from 
Mexico owing to the great financial interests strongly repre- 
sented in the Press on both sides of the Atlantic 
Mexico ‘ : ae : 
which are anxious to use British policy to 
force American hands—at whatever cost to Anglo-American 
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relations—it would be idle and mischievous to attempt to 
disguise the seriousness of the situation. The Mexican crisis 
is drifting towards that dangerous condition when peace may 
be at the mercy of an incident, as, for example, on the eve 
of the American war in Cuba. The “court martial” and 
“execution” of Mr. Benton, a British subject, by a guerilla 
leader, General Villa, a protégé of the United States, wears 
a sinister aspect which is not lessened by the optimistic help- 
lessness of Sir Edward Grey. Mexico has been the grave of 
many hopes and of not a few reputations. 
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BECAUSE this realm of ours is rent with internal discord, none 
the less real though the surface remain at present comparatively 
calm, the question of the maintenance of the Fleet becomes the 
more important. As matters stand, the nation is ignorant of 
what are the requirements of the Navy, both now and for the 
future. The naval policy of the Government, according to the 
official statements of the First Lord, is based upon a system of 
percentages, so bewildering, subject to so many qualifications, 
and bearing so little apparent relation to the actual requirements 
of Imperial defence as a whole, that the public have long ago 
given up trying to understand it. The naval policy of the Opposi- 
tion does not exist. With the exception of a limited protest, 
itself calculated to help the Government out of difficulties created 
entirely by their own maladministration, and made during the 
latest “panic” in 1909, the Unionist Party have virtually 
acquiesced in the Radical conduct of naval affairs. They have 
had seven years in which to develop a naval policy and a naval 
standard based on Imperial requirements, and they have done 
nothing. For, the recent Front-Bench declaration that the 
policy of the Unionist Party consisted in “a standard of two 
keels to one as against the next strongest Power,” really means 
nothing ; since it is founded on no intelligible principle, has no 
beginning, and, under existing conditions, is impossible to carry 
into execution. In the same breath, Mr. Churchill is promised 
the support of the Unionist Party “ if he did his full duty.” 
Politically, that is the situation. A more ridiculous posture 
of affairs never existed. It is a pity that politics and the Navy 
should ever be associated ; but under the system of governance 
prevailing at present that association is inevitable. It is an 
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avowed Liberal principle to reduce expenditure upon armaments, 
irrespective of all other considerations. In other words, it is 
a Party principle. It is therefore foolish to pretend that the 
Navy is “not a Party question.” The Unionist principle used to 
be to maintain naval defence at an adequate standard, irrespec- 
tive of expenditure; the theory being that a sufficient naval 
defence was the essential condition of the national existence. 
Unionists, however, abandoned that principle when, in view 
of an approaching General Election, they made large reduc- 
tions, both in future requirements and in present necessities, 
in the Estimates for 1905-1906. They have since alleged 
that it was their duty to refrain from criticising the naval 
policy of the Government, because to criticise it would be to 
drag the Navy into Party politics. Of course they would be 
accused of so doing; but that is another matter. The result is 
that the very large number of people in this country who care 
very little for politics but a great deal for the right organisation 
of the Fleet have dismissed the Unionist Party from their calcula- 
tions. 

A by-product of this singular confusion is the attempt being 
made by a clique to retain the present First Lord of the Admiralty 
permanently in his present position. Fulsome eulogies of Mr. 
Churchill appear in what are or have been known as Unionist news- 
papers. Other journals amiably suggest that Mr. Churchill should 
be elected leader of “‘a National Party,’ whatever that may be. 
Front-Bench Unionists declare that Mr. Churchill must be “ sup- 
ported.” Against whom? The First Lord is a member of the 
Cabinet, and so long as he remains a member of the Cabinet, 
he represents the Government, which shares his responsibility. 
To support Mr. Churchill is therefore to support the Government. 
Or do Mr. Churchill’s Unionist friends intend to “ support” 
Mr. Churchill against that section of the Radical Party, led by 
a few rich aliens, which is making a good deal of noise about the 
Estimates? It is very kind of the Unionists, but they need 
not be alarmed. 

But what is much more important than the Unionist politicians 
in Parliament is that the public should be precisely informed 
of the truth about the Navy. The question is not whether 
Mr. Churchill is “a strong man,” or “a misguided patriot,” 
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or any other kind of foolishness, but what he has done, is 
doing, and proposes to do. In March of 1912, and subsequently, 
the First Lord made certain definite statements of naval policy. 
The first thing to ascertain is what these are. The second, what 
they involve. 

The statements of requirements are as follows: 


“The British programme, as revised, of the six years under 
review—1912-13 to 1917-18—will aggregate twenty-five ships 
against fourteen (of Germany). Nine of those British vessels 
have already (1913) been laid down and sixteen remain to be 
built. Germany has begun five of her programme and nine 
remain. Two ships will be added to this total for every extra 
vessel laid down by Germany. Additional to this total will be 
any ships which we may have to build in consequence of new 
naval developments in the Mediterranean.” 


Mr. Churchill also stated that additional to this total would 
be the Malaya (contributed by the Malay States), and the 
three proposed Canadian ships, which were necessary. And he 
stated that the margin over Germany must be 60 per cent. of 
heavy ships, of which 10 per cent. would be regarded as available, 
not for Germany, but for a “‘ world-wide defence,” which expression 
presumably includes the Mediterranean. Upon another occasion 
Mr. Churchill said that “‘ our position in the Mediterranean must 
remain one of national and international importance, and we 
shall maintain it there, both on land and sea, to as full an extent 
as we have ever done in the past.” 

So far the statement is fairly explicit. It sounds well; it 
breathes determination. But what does it involve? The 
Estimates of 1914-15 must provide for the needs of 1917. Taking 
Mr. Churchill’s own statement, let us see for what they must 
provide. In making the necessary calculations, it is assumed 
that the battle-cruiser Australia is omitted as being the property 
of the Commonwealth. 

First, with regard to Germany alone. In the spring of 1917, 
Germany will have, under the ordinary law, twenty-seven battle- 
ships, and one “‘ amendment ” ship: total, twenty-eight. There- 
fore Great Britain should have a 60 per cent. superiority over 
the twenty-seven, and a 100 per cent. over the one: total, forty- 
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five. Excluding the Malaya and New Zealand, the case stands 
as follows : 
BatTTLESHIPS 


At present built, building, or sanctioned . : ‘ . . 39 
Proposed programme 1914-15. . : ; . . « *& 


43 


As it is practically certain that no more than four ships will 
be ordered this year, the result is two battleships short. Includ- 
ing the Malaya and New Zealand, contrary to the official state- 
ment with regard to the Malaya and to fair dealing with the 
Dominion New Zealand in the case of the ship of that name, 
the number is made up to the60 per cent. total, forty-five. Only, 
therefore, by an alteration of the official programme, can the 
standard be attained. But we are not considering alterations, 
but what is involved in the programme. 

As the Malaya and New Zealand ¢ are not to be included, and 
as the proposed Canadian ships’ are stated to be required, the 
case stands as follows : 


Required by Spring of 1917: Battleships 
Sixty per cent. and 100 per cent. superiority over Germany . 465 
Actually in view for Spring of 1917. ; . . ‘ . 43 


Balance of requirements for Spring 1917 : 
* Two battleships (instead of Malaya and New Zealand) 2 
* Three battleships instead of three Canadian ships. ‘ sm 
5 


Total 


So far, then, on Mr. Churchill’s own showing. we are five 
battleships short. But the First Lord also stated that a Fleet 
was to be placed in the Mediterranean, which shall be as powerful 
as any British Fleet ever stationed there, and that an Imperial 
squadron was to be based upon Gibraltar, consisting of the New 
Zealand, the Malaya, and the three proposed Canadian ships. 
The complete programme thus stands as follows : 


Required by Spring of 1917: Battleships 
In Home waters, 50 per cent. superiority over Germany . . 42 
Mediterranean Fleet, to match Italy and Austria ‘ é‘ » 
Imperial Squadron based on Gibraltar. . ‘ ‘ » 45 

64 
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Actually in view for Spring of 1917 : 


In Home waters, 50 per cent. superiority over Germany. . 42 

Mediterranean Fleet, balance after providing 50 per cent. over 
Germany ' : . P i ; 1 
Imperial squadron, Malaya and New Zealand . : F ; ss 
Deficiency ‘ ; ; : A ‘ : : . 
45 


The result shows that on Mr. Churchill’s reckoning, this country 
will be nineteen battleships short in 1917. But as capital ships 
are useless without cruisers, and torpedo craft, to the seventeen 
battleships required in the Mediterranean, and to the Imperial 
squadron at Gibraltar, should be added : 


Mediterranean, cruisers ‘ ‘ : : : ; . wa 
rr 2 destroyer flotillas : ; ‘ ; . 24 
Imperial squadron, 1 destroyer flotilla ‘ P P . 


70 vessels, 


Mr. Churchill’s statement, literally interpreted, thus involves, 
this year, the ordering of nineteen additional battleships, thirty- 
four additional cruisers, and thirty-six additional destroyers, 
a total of eighty-nine vessels. He could not, of course, obtain 
them even if he tried. 

Why, then, did he make the statement ? 

There are only two answers to that question. One is that 
his estimate was wildly incorrect, the other is that he has utterly 
failed to provide for the security of the Empire. In either 
event, his incompetence is sufficiently proved. 

The extent to which Mr. Churchill has actually carried his pro- 
posals into execution, assuming four battleships to be ordered in 
1914-15, is the attainment of a 50 per cent. superiority over 
Germany, leaving the Malaya and New Zealand, and possibly one 
battleship as well, available for “‘ world-wide defence.” The whole 
calculation, of course, is reckoned in terms of “‘ Dreadnoughts” ; 
but that limitation is Mr. Churchill’s own. It is not here suggested 
that his statement of naval requirements is adequate or in- 
adequate; the point is, what it actually involves, as compared 
with what is actually being provided. 

Hitherto, the First Lord’s amazing divagations have been 
received by the Unionist Party with a kind of stupefied admiration, 
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Mr. Balfour did indeed once commit himself so far as to remark 
that he thought the margin was being cut a little fine. Apart 
from that harmless observation, there is nothing to be learned 
from the Unionist “ leaders ” except a kind of mechanical reitera- 
tion of the cryptic formula, two keels to one. Are Unionists 
seriously intending to demand either eleven or thirteen (according 
as the Malaya and New Zealand are excluded or included) addi- 
tional battleships this year, besides the four ships understood 
to be promised? If not, what do they mean? 

No situation could more vividly illustrate the extraordinary 
confusion of thought prevailing with regard to the maintenance 
of the first line of defence. It here falls to be observed that, 
had the shipbuilding programme published in 1909 at the request 
of the London Chamber of Commerce by Lord Charles Beresford 
been adopted, the present dangerous state of affairs would have 
been prevented. It was in no sense a Party proposal; being, 
in fact, majestically ignored by the Unionist Party. Had the 
Government accepted it, they would not only have placed naval 
defence on a sound basis but they would have saved the country 
money and themselves considerable embarrassment. The oppor- 
tunity has gone for ever, and the Navy Estimates have risen, 
and will continue to rise, and the additional expenditure will not 
purchase the security which might have been bought for less 
money in 1909. 

But Mr. Churchill’s administration is not distinguished solely 
by the promulgation of delusive standards, false criteria, and 
promises made to be broken. Quite recently, in consequence of 
his flagrant interference with the discipline of the Fleet, the Sea 
Lords of the Admiralty made it a condition of their remaining 
in office that the First Lord should for the future refrain from 
a repetition of his conduct. During the discussion in the Press 
of a scandalous remark made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to a casual interviewer, Mr. Churchill was busy at the Admiralty 
cutting down the Estimates upon items of current expenditure, 
the principal item being coal. The results will be that the exercises 
and cruises of the Fleet will be curtailed ; and there will be no naval 
manceuvres this year ; although, it is said, there will be a Review ; 
an old and a favourite device of Lord Fisher of Kilverstone to 
distract attention from other matters. 
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But, most important of all, there is Mr. Churchill’s action 
with regard to oil-fuel for the Navy. Needless to say, the extra- 
ordinary developments of the oil-fuel mystery passed almost 
without comment by the Opposition; and the country is com- 
mitted, not only to an expenditure defying calculation, but to 
the possibility, if not the certainty, of a large proportion of the 
active Fleet being immobilised shortly after the outbreak of 
war, for lack of oil. 

The history of the introduction of oil-fuel into the Navy is 
curious. There is of course much connected with it not yet 
revealed. But the main facts are known. Experiments in 
burning oil-fuel in warships had been conducted for some years 
previous to 1904, when Sir John Fisher became First Sea Lord. 
In the same or the following year eight ocean-going destroyers 
and twelve torpedo boats were fitted to burn oil-fuel only. In 
1906 and 1907 two large destroyers and twenty-four torpedo 
boats were so fitted. Then, for some unexplained reason, no 
boats were built to burn oil for about two years. In 1909, when 
Sir John Fisher retired, the building of oil-destroyers began again 
upon an extensive scale, and has continued since. 

In 1912, for the 1912-13 Estimates, five battleships and eight 
light cruisers, and in the following year, eight more light cruisers 
were designed to burn oil-fuel only, without a word of explanation 
to Parliament. On July 30, 1912, Lord Fisher was appointed 
President of the Royal Commission on Oil Fuel. Observe the 
coincidence of the dates. Five capital ships and eight light 
cruisers had been ordered, to burn oil only, before the Royal Com- 
mission was appointed. But presumably the sole object of that 
Commission was to discover whether or not there was or might 
be sufficient oil available for the purpose. Nor was it that the 
subject had not been investigated. At least one report had 
previously been made to the Admiralty. The interim reports 
of the Royal Commission are kept secret. But the ships are 
built. 

Last year, in introducing the Navy Estimates, Mr. Churchill 
announced (what had previously been published in the Press) 
that the price of oil was very high and that there were difficulties 
in obtaining it. He subsequently stated that the Admiralty 
actually proposed to acquire and to work oil-fields. So low has 
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Parliament fallen, that this amazing announcement was received 
by the House as a matter of course. Any one acquainted with 
the vast commercial interests of the oil syndicates may reckon 
for himself the amount of capital required for such an enterprise : 
say fifty millions for a beginning. 

Shortly afterwards, the Admiralty gave orders that some 
forty torpedo-boats on the East Coast should be virtually taken 
out of active commission, The immobilisation has thus begun 
already. The inference is inevitable. It is that the Admiralty 
cannot obtain the supply of oil required for peace purposes and 
at the same time accumulate a war reserve. That is the most 
favourable inference. As a matter of fact, there is no certainty 
whatever that they can obtain a sufficient reserve or anything 
like it, although the flash-point has been reduced from 200° F., 
hitherto the recognised safety limit, to 150° F. A flotilla of 
twenty destroyers on manceuvres or exercises burns 1000 tons 
of oil a day. About one hundred and twenty destroyers and 
torpedo-boats are fitted to burn oil only. In the five new battle- 
ships of the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ” class designed to burn oil only, each 
ship would burn, upon a normal routine of cruising and manceuvres, 
about 20,000 tons a year. 

The present price of oil is 90s. a ton, and the freight is not 
less than 40s. The cost per ton is therefore at least £5 10s. The 
cost of coal per ton is 14s. or 15s. The calorific value of oil as 
compared with coal is as 25 to 16. The coal is available in 
any quantity at Home. The oil is not available. There are 
five battleships, sixteen light cruisers, and about one hundred 
and twenty destroyers and torpedo-boats (of which some forty 
are already practically out of action) fitted or being fitted for oil 
only. That is the position. 

Few things are more remarkable than the loud silence surround- 
ing the oil mystery. Why was capital amounting to thirteen to 
fifteen millions sunk in vessels, excluding small craft, fitted to burn 
oil only, before there was any certainty, or even any probability, 
of the oil being obtainable, and before storage of sufficient capacity 
had been built? Why was this momentous change made in 
secret ? Why was it made before the Royal Commission on Oil 
Fuel was even appointed? Why was Lord Fisher selected to 


preside over that Commission? Was Lord Murray furnished 
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with credentials by the Government on his Central American 
trip? Was he supplied with public money for the purpose of 
his negotiations? What will be done with five battleships and 
sixteen light cruisers if the oil for peace purposes and the larger 
amount for war purposes cannot be obtained? By what right 
did the Government enter upon this gigantic gamble without 
the consent of Parliament? How is it proposed to transport 
oil, which is contraband of war, across the seas in time of war ? 

These and other pertinent questions are elaborately avoided 
by the Press, with one or two exceptions, and by Parliament. 
The proposition set before a bewildered public is, not a thorough 
investigation of the oil transactions of the Government but, the 
suggestion that the Minister mainly responsible for them should 
be placed outside criticism and beyond removal. 

Is it any wonder that the Navy Estimates should increase ? 
Or that they should increase without any corresponding addition 
to fighting power? 

Under the present Administration, the public are kept in 
ignorance of the requirements of Imperial defence. They are 
annually asked to vote huge sums of money; but as they are 
never informed of the principles of the organisation and distribu- 
tion of the Fleet, they are quite unable to judge whether or not 
they are getting value for their money. The statement, explana- 
tory of the Navy Estimates, annually issued explains nothing. 
The Estimates themselves are published in a form which is un- 
intelligible to the layman. The First Lord’s declarations of 
policy are irreconcilable with his practice. As, by virtue of 
successive Orders in Council, the First Lord is supreme at the 
Board of Admiralty, the public have no means of knowing whether 
or not his statements represent the opinion of his professional 
advisers. If those statements have the sanction of the Sea 
Lords, it would seem that their lordships hold very singular and 
highly variable views. 

It would appear to be hardly worth while, under existing 
circumstances, to suggest that a Royal Commission should be 
appointed to enquire into the whole question of Imperial Naval 
Defence, and the system of administration at the Admiralty 
with regard to organisation for war. Nevertheless, there seems 
no other remedy for a very dangerous condition of affairs. Such 
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a Commission should include representatives of the Dominions ; 
for it can hardly be doubted that, while with the co-operation 
of the Dominions it is possible to restore the supremacy of 
British sea-power, without such co-operation it is impossible. 
There is, first of all, the question of the naval bases and naval 
stations abroad, dismantled by the present Government. In 
default of their restoration, the action of the Fleet in distant 
waters would be seriously crippled. There is the question of 
the proper utilisation of the older valuable ships possessed by 
this country laid up and officially stated to be “ obsolescent.” 
Money which is saved in their maintenance in commission is 
spent on new ships, so that the fighting strength of the Navy 
remains numerically the same. It would be perfectly possible 
to equip a sufficient Fleet for the Mediterranean at this moment, 
with ships now rusting in harbour, if there were enough officers 
and men to furnish them withal. 

Such an Imperial Commission would deal with the question of 
properly protecting the trade routes. Above all, it would formu- 
late a definite and an intelligible standard of naval strength. 
The present Government have of course refused to hold another 
conference on naval affairs with the Dominions; with the result 
that Australia and New Zealand are creating independent navies. 
They will never return to the old system. But, together with 
Canada and South Africa, they might very well consent to adopt 
a new system. A suggestion with regard to formulating a new 
system was admirably presented not long ago by Lieutenant 
Hordern, R.N., in the course of a paper read before the Royal 
United Services Institution. Briefly, the proposal was that an 
Imperial Board of Admiralty should be constituted, whose business 
should be solely organisation for war; and that the business of 
supply should be conducted by a Navy Board in each country. 

The alternative is to continue the government of the Navy by 
political intrigue, with its accompaniments of periods of dangerous 
reductions followed by panic and wasteful expenditure ; a system 
which may be briefly described as paying for what you do not get ; 
and which will end either in bankruptcy or in catastrophe. But 
probably the catastrophe will precede the bankruptcy. In the 
meantime, up go the taxes. Also the price of oil. 

DREADNOUGHT 


THE DEAD HAND OF FEDERALISM 


Of all checks on democracy federalism has been the most efficacious. —ACTON, 


Federal Government means weak Government.—DICcEY. 


Untiu lately John Bull was in the happy case of a man who 
does not know he has a constitution. He was often reminded 
by foreigners that he had a very good one, and he usually replied 
that he had received a good start from his parents. It is true 
he suffered occasionally from a twinge of gout and occasional 
indigestion, probably induced by bad cooking. These were minor 
ills, and did not give him any serious inconvenience. But of 
late he has put himself into the hands of the physicians, and 
they have discovered that his constitution is all wrong and must 
be operated upon in the most drastic manner. Already they 
have cut out the upper intestine to induce a freer habit of body 
and propose to get rid of the gout by amputating the right leg. 
Thus John Bull is now in a very unhappy frame of mind— 
much like the philosopher described by Carlyle who spent his 
time in contemplating his navel. He is priming himself with 
information about all manner of foreign cures and his very 
latest fad is a patent American specific called Federalism. 

Not to break the back of the metaphor, I would venture to 
remind the reader in plain language that we are at present 
changing our Constitution in two ways. We have deprived our 
Upper Chamber of its power of veto; to do this we have written 
a part of our Constitution ; we are about to introduce the federal 
system, as far at least as Ireland is concerned, which entails the 
writing of another chapter; and we are speaking of extending 
the federal system to the other geographical divisions of the 
United Kingdom—which, if we do, we must embody in a Con- 
stitution written in every part. 


we mere agen eee 
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Now the chief danger is that the Constitution is considered 
a dull subject: if it were proposed to change the rules of Asso- 
ciation football by abolishing the referee and multiplying and 
dividing the players into four, six, or eight teams instead of two, 
only two teams playing over the whole ground and the rest having 
knock-up games in the corners, there would be a good deal of 
heart-searching in the country. But as the question is only one 
of how the nation is to be governed, people are content to leave 
the matter to experts—or, as it is in practice, to quacks, cranks, 
and Radicals. When John Bull wakes up to find that he has 
been changed in the night into a rather bad imitation of Uncle 
Sam he will no doubt be considerably disturbed: it will then 
be too late; the mischief will be done. 

For my part I believe that people commonly err in the 
view that the Constitution is a dull subject; indeed I am sure 
that if it were fairly put to them, the public—and the working 
man as much as any—would see that this question of the 
Constitution is not only interesting in itself but has the most 
direct sort of bearing on their interests, their safety, their 
everyday life. 

Let us try then to look this question of Union versus Fede- 
ralism squarely in the face. We know that at one time we had 
a federal system of sorts in the United Kingdom (in so far, that 
is to say, as that we had State Parliaments in Ireland and 
Scotland), and that we have now a Union. It is now proposed 
that we should go back to the Federal system once again. It 
is worth asking, then, in the first place, why we adopted 
Union and why we abandoned State Legislatures. And as 
we are dealing chiefly with Federalism as applied to the par- 
ticular case of Ireland, I may confine myself to the Union with 
Ireland—although we should find if we enquired further that 
the earlier Union with Scotland had much the same justification. 
There were several reasons, then, for the Union with Ireland. 
There was the commercial reason, and it is notable that Pitt first 
tried to reach union by way of a commercial Treaty. The 
English Parliament looked with jealousy upon Irish manufactures ; 
the Irish Parliament with fear upon English imports. There 
was war between Irish linen and Manchester cotton, a war of 
bounties and import duties in which Ireland, being the weaker, 
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was badly worsted. Then there was the constant strife between 
Catholic and Protestant. 


Session after session [said Lord Clare to the Irish Parliament in his speech in 
favour of Union *] you have been compelled to enact laws of unexampled rigour and 
novelty to repress the horrible excesses of the mass of your people.... Look to 


your civil and religious discussions, Look to the fury of political faction and the 


torrents of human blood that stain the face of your country... 

Pitt thought, and most Irishmen thought with him, that the 
best way of moderating these feuds was to engage Ireland in the 
larger life of the United Kingdom. The Irish Catholics, in par- 
ticular, wanted Union because they saw in Union their best 
chance of emancipation. And we might boil these views down 
to the axiom—which I shall illustrate later—that fanaticism is 
more apt to run riot in a provincial or State Parliament than in 
a larger and more diverse assembly. It is one of the sad fatalities 
of our history that the promise of Catholic emancipation after 
Union remained unfulfilled, owing to the harsh necessities of 
war and ill-grounded suspicion, until the concession could not 
allay the rancour of hope too long deferred. 

But the main reason for the Union more directly concerns our 
arguinnent. I take it to be stated in this sentence of Pitt’s great 
speech on Union in the House of Commons on April 21, 1800: 

We must consider it as a measure of great national policy, the object of which 
is effectually to counteract the restless machinations of an inveterate enemy who has 
uniformly and anxiously endeavoured to effect a separation between the two countries 
whose connection is as necessary for the safety of the one as it is for the prosperity 
of the other. 

And in the same passage he said that the object of the measure 
was “to place under one public will the direction of the whole 
force of the Empire.” 

In this Pitt was merely following the example of the enemy. 


Centralisation in England was forced by centralisation across 
the Channel. 


France [says Dr. Holland Rose +] was the first state which succeeded in concen- 
trating political power at the capital, and the new polity endued her with a strength 
sufficient to break in pieces the chaotic systems of her neighbours. ... Everywhere 
the new unifying impulse undermined or swept away local parliaments or provincial 


estates. Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity in practice meant a single, democratic, 


* February 10, 1800. 


+ William Pitt and the Great War, p. 429. 
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and centralised Government. In self-defence the Powers threatened by France 
borrowed her political weapons. 

Pitt when he formed the Union knew that Napoleon’s design 
was to strike at England through Ireland; for that purpose 
Bruix’s great fleet lay at Brest. He knew also that he could not 
concentrate the entire resources of the kingdom to meet the 
blow as long as a separate Administration and Parliament in 
Ireland harassed and hindered his national policy. When a 
nation is fighting for its life, every ounce of its power—military 
and financial—should be at the command of the National govern- 
ment. This concentration federalism prevents.* Pitt’s expe- 
rience may be expressed in a second axiom tersely put by Dicey : 
“Federal government means weak government.” 

Federalism, then, was abandoned in these islands mainly 
because it was found to mean weakness in time of war. Are we 
now so safe from war that we can afford to ignore this precept 
of our history ? It seems to me that preparation against war is 
still the main business and should rule the policy of the Imperial 
Government. If federalism were good in all other respects but 
dangerous to our chances of victory in war, then federalism would 
still be condemned because defeat in war would not merely affect 
the welfare but the existence of the nation and the Empire. 

But we have seen also that Federalism failed in practice 
because it encouraged religious and racial intolerance in Ireland, 
and because it led to fiscal conflicts between Ireland and England. 
As to the first, it was found that in the Irish Government either 
the Catholic faction or the Protestant faction must rule, and that 
when either had the upper hand it used intolerance and perse- 
cution towards the other. The hope of Union was that these 
narrow spites and jealousies might be merged in the broad stream 
of the main national life, and as a matter of fact the disabilities 
of the Catholics were abolished by the Union Parliament. Let 
me take a later example of the greater intolerance of a local 
than of a national government. 


* Even when the Powers left to the subordinate Government are limited to local 
matters, this objection remains, for it cannot be said beforehand that any department 
of life has no bearing upon national power in war. Power over local roads and rail- 
ways, if in the hands of a local government, might be injurious to the concentration 
plans of a national government. In California the right of a state to cut the hair of 
prisoners in its gaols became an international question. 
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When popular government was given to the Orange River 
Colony after the war, the British were in a small minority, and 
the Dutch used their power to force British children to learn 
not only the Dutch language but part of their lessons by the 
medium of Dutch. The law was so oppressive that about 80 
per cent. of the teachers and most of the school inspectors resigned, 
and the British Colonists started to organise private schools. 
When the Union Constitution was set up, one of the few powers 
which remained to the State Parliaments was elementary educa- 
tion, and the Orange Free State insisted on its right to administer 
its intolerant law. But the Union Constitution was based on 
equal rights and complete liberty as to language and the Union 
Parliament regarded the Orange Free State law as an infringe- 
ment of these rights and liberties. This conflict between the 
Orange Free State and the Union Constitution occupied almost 
the whole of a long session of the Union Parliament, a circum- 
stance which illustrates, by the way, how the time of a Central 
Parliament may be wasted in correcting the eccentricities of its 
subordinate Parliaments. In the end a Select Committee of the 
Union Parliament was appointed, and it recommended an improve- 
ment in the Orange Free State law. This improvement the Prime 
Minister of the Union had the greatest difficulty in inducing the 
Government of the Free State to accept. General Botha would, 
in fact, have been powerless in the matter but for the circumstance 
that under the Union Constitution the Union Parliament has 
the power to take over the administration of primary education 
from the State Parliament. As it was, General Botha’s inter- 
ference on behalf of tolerance was the main cause of the rise 
of the Hertzog Party, which is a Party representing the State 
right to be intolerant towards the British. General Hertzog’s 
policy might be expressed thus: Let the Dutch Afrikander rule 
and let there be no co-operation between Dutch and British. 

The history of the conflict between Washington and the State 
of California on the treatment of the Chinese is more familiar, 
and I need not refer to it here except to say that it points the 
same moral. But with this difference. The Federal Govern- 
ment, like the Union Government, has a more tolerant inclination 
than its State Government, but Washington lacks the power to 
coerce California, with the result that the Chinese grievances are 
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never settled—if settled at all—without an infinite amount of 
friction and a great loss of dignity and prestige to the United 
States as an international Power. 

On this point, then, I might sum up that local governments 
are more liable to the vice of intolerance than central govern- 
ments. And the more complete the federalism, the more difficult 
it becomes for the Central Government to modify that intolerance. 

As to the bearing of Federalism on freedom of commerce, I 
take it to be obvious that the fewer Customs Houses there are 
inside the boundaries of the United Kingdom the better for 
trade. The provision in the Home Rule Bill by which a Customs 
barrier will separate Ireland from England is so bad that most 
people suppose it will be dropped. But we have to take it as it 
stands, and as it stands the Bill permits the building of such a 
fence although it limits the height and prescribes the material. 
In this respect the federal system set up under the Bill is different 
from that of the United States, Germany, Australia, Canada, South 
Africa, and most other federal or semi-federal constitutions. 
Free trade between the States is usually the beginning of a fede- 
ralism and the end of separation. Germany began with a Customs 
Union ; so did South Africa. In both the Customs Union was 
regarded by the statesmen concerned as more important than 
the Federal or Union Constitution. If Free Trade marks the 
end of separatism, a separate Customs Union marks the beginning. 

But this question of Federalism and Commerce opens upon 
the larger question: Is Federalism efficient as a system of 
government ? 

In considering this very big question it is well to remember 
that we moderns try to do far more by government than our 
fathers did or tried to do. Indeed we are fast going back to the 
medieval idea of the State as regulating everything. Thus, for 
example, the Imperial Government has taken over a very large 
part of the insurance and friendly society business of this country 
by providing Old Age Pensions and State Insurance. It has 
already created a system of minimum wages in several industries, 
and it now proposes to fix wages in agriculture. From this to 
nationalisation of land, railways and other industries is a very 
big step, but there is already an organised party which would 
like to take it. And it may be noted in passing that this party 
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of Socialists and ‘* Advanced Radicals” is among the most 
ardent in pushing the United Kingdom into federalism. 
To such people I commend the following passage from Dicey :* 


Federalism, as it defines, and therefore limits, the powers of each department of 
the administration, is unfavourable to the interference of the activity of government. 
Hence a federal government can hardly render services to the nation by undertaking 
for the national benefit functions which may be performed by individuals. This may 
be a merit of the federal system ; it is, however, a merit which does not commend 
itself to modern democrats, and no more curious instance can be found of the incon- 
sistent currents of popular opinion which may at the same time pervade a nation or 
a generation than the coincidence in England of a vague admiration for federalism 
alongside with a far more decided feeling against the doctrines of so-called laissez 
faire. A system meant to maintain the status quo in politics is incompatible with 
schemes for wide social innovation. Federalism tends to produce Conservatism. 


But Radicals will no doubt say that they do not like Dicey 
as an authority. I wonder if they would trust Lord Acton, that 
learned Whig who went through the archives of history with a 
microscope, searching for the precious principle of liberty, as a 
prospector goes up a stream on his knees looking for traces of 
gold. I am not of those who admire Lord Acton, either as an 
historian or as a political philosopher. He seems to me to make 
the common mistake of his school, that liberty in mankind is a 
natural condition, which belongs to the poor and weak among 
nations and is denied to the great. I would rather say that the 
liberties of a nation can only be secured by their power to preserve 
them, and that chains are the natural consequence of weakness. 
But Lord Acton, being a good Whig, liked freedom, if I may so 
put it, on the chain. He did not trust Democracy except when 
controlled by “checks and balances.” For that reason he was 
a great admirer of Federalism. Thus, for example, he says in 
one of his Lectures on the French Revolution (p. 105): 


The Americans were aware that Democracy might be weak and unintelligent 
but also that it might be despotic and oppressive, and they found out the way to 
limit it by the federal system, which suffers it to exist nowhere in its plenitude. They 
deprived their state governments of the powers that were enumerated and the central 


* The Law and the Constitution (seventh edition, London, 1908), pp. 168-169. 

+ “A generous spirit,’ says Lord Acton, “ prefers that his country should be 
poor and weak, and of no account, but free, rather than powerful, prosperous, and 
enslaved.” Very pretty; but can a poor and weak country secure itself against 
becoming the slave of a powerful and prosperous country ? 
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government of the powers that were reserved. As the Romans knew how monarchy 
would become innocuous by being divided, the Americans solved the more artful 
problem of dividing democracy into two. 


And again he says, in his essay on Freedom in Antiquity: 


If the distribution of power among the several parts of the State is the most 
efficient restraint on monarchy, the distribution of power among several states is 
the best check on Democracy. 


And still again, in a review of May’s Democracy in Europe: 


The federal system limits and restrains the sovereign power by dividing it, and 
by assigning to government only certain defined rights. It is the only method of 
curbing not only the majority, but the power of the whole people, and it affords the 
strongest basis for a second chamber, which has been found the essential security for 
freedom in every genuine democracy. 


Here we find the true Whig and Liberal ground for admiring 
Federalism. It is a check; it is a balance; it prevents anybody 
doing anything; it is a good substitute for the House of Lords. 
That it may reduce a nation to weakness and impotence in war 
does not matter, because the Liberal mind never can really believe 
in war—even as a possibility. 

But if the old-fashioned Liberal may admire Federalism as a 
way of preventing anybody from doing anything, that is not a 
reason why the Tory, who desires his country to be strong, should 
admire it; still less is it a reason why Socialists and advanced 
Radicals, who believe in State action by the majority, should 
fall down and worship at this dull and dismal shrine. 

They certainly do not like federalism where they have it. 
Take, for example, the government of London, a_ beautiful 
example of federalism. Mr. Balfour, who is a very clever man, 
saw that the County Council might, in the hands of the Labour- 
Socialist Party, make things very uncomfortable for the rate- 
payers. They would do things and they would almost certainly 
do things wrong. He therefore created the Borough Councils, 
and gave them power over their local affairs, reserving to the 
County Council certain powers over the whole area. What is 
the result ? The Progressive Party in the County Council find 
themselves hampered at every turn by the Borough Councils. 
‘They are shackled by Federalism. They want to do away with 
the Borough Councils; they want to do away also with the 
City Corporation. In fact they are the enemies of Federalism 
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in municipal government, because they find that Federalism means 
weakness. But the ratepayers prefer that the County Council 
should remain weak, and they like this federal check upon their 
power. The result is that the Progressive Party desires and is 
yet afraid openly to attack the Borough Councils—a sad and 
sorry plight, the plight of reformers in federal chains. Democracy 
is stultified by its machinery. And a very good thing too—as 
most of us will say who pay rates. 

Another case in point—Federalism in Australia. Australia, 
we know, is a democratic country ; but it is also a federal country. 
Its six States are all, save Tasmania, stretched along some 
thousands of miles of the same seaboard, and they all compete 
against one another for oversea trade. They are therefore 
naturally hostile and suspicious of their rights and dignities, 
and when the need for common action compelled them to join 
forces they chose a loose form of Federalism, which delegated only 
certain powers to the Commonwealth Parliament and reserved the 
balance of undefined powers to the States. Thus the Common- 
wealth was created, and the Labour Party set out to capture it. 
They succeeded. They obtained a substantial majority in both 
Houses, formed their red-tie Government, “‘and now,” said they, 
** we will proceed to do things. We will make Australia the earthly 
paradise of our dreams. We will destroy trusts, we will nationalise 
monopolies, we will raise wages, we will give the land to the 
people, we will do all those things which our beautiful Labour- 
Socialist-Trade Unionist programme contains.” 

Alas, for blighted hopes! They had forgotten one thing. 
They had forgotten that they were under a federal Constitution. 
The legendary sufferings of Laocoén and his sons in the grip of 
the serpents were as nothing to the stifling and agonising experience 
of Mr. Fisher and his colleagues in the grip of the Federal Con- 
stitution. They could do nothing, or next to nothing, in the 
way of social reform: in whatever direction they tried to go 
they were stopped by the barbed-wire fence of State rights, 
and if they tried to climb over that fence a stern policeman in 
the shape of the High Court pulled them back by the slack of 
their breeches. 

Manfully for some years they battered their heads against 
the federal wall; they had even wild thoughts of reconstituting 
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their High Court so as to obtain a Labour majority. But at 
last, sore and stiff, they decided that they must amend the Consti- 
tution. Nothing easier, it might be thought, with a majority 
in both Houses. By no means. Australia has a written Con- 
stitution, and this written Constitution provides that there shall 
be no change in its terms unless not only a majority of both 
Houses but a majority of the electors give their consent. No 
change can be made in the Constitution without a referendum. 
Hopefully the Labour Government began. Two Bills were 
prepared, the Legislative Powers Bill and a Bill for the Taking 
over of Monopolies. They were passed by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and in April 1911 they were submitted to the people in 
two Referenda. They were defeated by large majorities in all 
the States except Western Australia. 

You might expect that such a blow in the solar plexus would 
have settled any party: Mr. Fisher and his colleague Mr. Hughes 
came up again, shaken but smiling. No doubt they were egged 
on by their backers and bottle-holders—the Labour Conference 
or Trade Union Caucus which in January 1912 decided that they 
must go in again. They went in. This time they prepared no 
fewer than six Bills, of which the following are the short titles : 

(1) Constitution Alteration (Trade and Commerce), 1912. 
(2) Constitution Alteration (Corporations), 1912. 

(3) Constitution Alteration (Industrial Matters), 1912. 

(4) Constitution Alteration (Railway Disputes), 1912. 

(5) Constitution Alteration (Trusts), 1912. 

(6) Constitution Alteration (Naturalisation of Monopolies). 


These Bills, as may be guessed by their names, were designed 
to take over from the States and concentrate in the hands of the 
Central Parliament the power over the whole domain of industrial 
and commercial life. In fact they would have been a long step 
towards unification or union. And although the Labour Party of 
the Commonwealth are afraid to say it, the Sydney Bulletin has 
said openly that the aim of Labour is a practical Union of Aus- 
tralia. The six Bills, of course, went through the two Houses 
in great style and again the electors were asked for their assent. 
Six referenda, or referendums, as they are called in Australia, 
were sent to every voter,* and between them they provided 


* An example of what the referendum enthusiast calls simplifying the issue. 
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planks enough for six general elections. Socialism versus indi- 
vidualism, unification versus federalism, State rights versus 
Commonwealth, trusts versus the small man—these were a few 
of the issues on which the battle was fought. 

So complicated indeed was this referendum that a pamphlet 
explaining the whole thing, one half written by the Government 
and the other half by the Opposition, was circulated with the 
voting papers by the Commonweaith Electoral Office. This 
pamphlet is one of the curiosities of political literature. Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Deakin, with all the ebullient rhetoric for which 
they are justly famous, and assisted by all the arts of headline 
and attractive tabulation of argument, declaim from their 
respective tubs. 

The Labour half of the pamphlet proclaims the impotence of 
Australian federalism : 

The Federal Parliament cannot deal with the most important problems that 
confront modern society. It cannot deal with trusts, combines, and monopolies. 
It cannot protect the consumer from extortion, nor ensure to the worker a fair and 
reasonable wage for his labour. It cannot even make a general company law or a 
comprehensive navigation law. The states are quite unable to deal with these matters ; 
the national Parliament is powerless. But the people must be protected, and in 
order to protect them the Constitution must be amended. 


But let us take the amendments one by one. The first was 
to give the Commonwealth power over trade and commerce. 
“Without this amendment,” they said, “ effective legislation 
with respect to trusts, combines, and monopolies will be—even 
if the others are carried—almost impossible.” And why ? 
Obviously because if a trust is persecuted in one state it can 
skip over to another: national trade must be taken as a whole 
if legislation is to be effective : 

It is just as impossible in commerce to draw a line of demarcation based on local 
geographical conditions as it would be to commit to the care of one physician a man’s 
body and to the care of another physician his limbs. Each is really part of one organic 
whole’; and the result of the attempts has been perfectly endless litigation and 
uncertainty. 

The second amendment was to give the Commonwealth 
power over corporations or companies : 


It is surely an anomalous and dangerous thing that companies should be beyond 
effective control by the law when commerce has developed to such large dimensions, 
when accumulated wealth has such mighty power, and when combines of wealthy 
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men—usually operating as companies—largely control, direct, and own that 
wealth. 

And again: “ Laws dealing with trusts and combines must 
prove quite ineffective unless there is power to deal with com- 
panies.” 

And here is an example from the United States : 

Quite recently the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trusts were solemnly dissolved by 
the Court. But the various Companies forming the Trust made “a gentlemen’s 
agreement’ and went on in the same old way—pocketed millions as a result of 
the Court’s penalty, and snapped their fingers at the Federal laws which could not 
touch them at all. 


In the game of hide and seek, there is nothing a big trust 
likes so much as the pillars and posts, the nooks and crannies, 
afforded by the varying laws and multiple parliaments of a 
federal country. 

Amendment No. 3 proposed to give the Commonwealth power 
in industrial matters. ‘‘ The old order of things,” says the 
manifesto, “‘ when the masses took what was given to them and 
bowed their heads humbly, is gone for ever. The people have 
opened their eyes. They demand what they have every right 
to get—a fair and reasonable wage for their labour.” Yet: 
“The Federal Parliament cannot make any laws on industrial 
matters.” The Labour Party in Australia, by the way, “are 
for the settlement of industrial disputes by compulsory arbitra- 
tion”’—a form of slavery dear to those who believe in State 
Socialism—but here again the Federal Parliament had no power : 
“Tt must,” the pamphlet exclaims, “have the power to 
prevent disputes arising and spreading ; it must be able to deal 
with the conditions that cause disputes ; it must have the power 
to make a common rule.” 

No. 4 was to get power to deal with industrial disputes on 
railways by fixing wages and labour conditions through a federal 
court. Now here is a beautiful example of the tangle into which 
Federalism gets. The Australian Railways belong to the States 
and are financed and managed by the States. Yet the Common- 
wealth proposed to fix wages and labour conditions on these 
railways without taking over the financial or administrative 
responsibility. The States, in fact, were to pay the piper, but 
the Commonwealth was to call the tune. 
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Amendment No. 5 brings us to trusts. We are told : 


The Trusts are more powerful in America than in any other country! The cost 
of living has increased much faster in America than elsewhere!!* What more 
convincing proof can there be that the power of the Trusts is the dominating factor 
in the increased cost of living? And we have copied the American Constitution, 
These facts should make every Australian think very hard. 


They should also make every English working man think 
very hard before he consents to a first step towards British 
federalism. Is it not possible—indeed, is it not likely ?—that the 
Trusts behind the Liberal Party, acutely conscious of the danger 
under a simple and powerful Constitution like our own when the 
English people wake up to the necessity of dealing with them, 
should be pushing forward the Liberal Party into the complicated 
impotence of Federalism under the guise of doing justice to 
Ireland ? 

At any rate, federalism in Australia confessed itself powerless 
to deal with trusts: the States could not deal with them, the 
Commonwealth could not deal with them: “ Unless the Trusts 
are to rule the people, we must amend the Constitution so that 
the people may rule the Trusts.” 

No. 6 dealt with the “ Nationalisation of Monopolies.” The 
Commonwealth asked for power to declare what was a monopoly 
and to take over that monopoly. The pamphlet tells a plaintive 
story of how the High Court had prevented the Labour Party 
from laying its Socialist hands upon the “ Coal Vend” which 
*‘ controlled over 90 per cent. of the coal-supply of Newcastle,” 
and had agreed with the ‘“‘ Shipping Combine ”—which “ con- 
trolled over 90 per cent. of the freight ’—“‘ that they would sell 
coal to nobody but them, and the Shipping Combine had agreed 
to buy no coal from anybody but the Vend or to carry anybody 
else’s coal ; the Court held that there was no monopoly!” ‘“ It 
seems quite clear, therefore,” the manifesto proceeds, “ that if 
such an interpretation is to limit the people’s power no Monopoly 
could ever be dealt with.” 

This, by the way, is an example of another feature of Fede- 
ralism, that it transfers much of the power of Parliament to 


* The meretricious punctuation is transferred from the pamphlet; but I have 
not asked the printers of the National Review to reproduce all the emphasis of Anti- 
podal typography. 
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the Courts which govern the interpretation of the written Consti- 
tution, and decide as to the limitations and extensions of power. 
As Professor Dicey puts it in his incisive way, “ Federalism 
substitutes litigation for legislation.” 

After illustrating and enforcing in this way the arguments for 
their six Bills the Labour Party went on to hammer the Oppo- 
sition and defend their general policy. They deny, of course, 
that their proposals mean unification, but they go on to attack 
State rights under the suggestive heading: “ State Rights: and 
People’s Wrongs.” 

Why [they ask] are all the great trusts, combines, monopolies, and vested 
interests of Australia banded together against them? Why are they spending their 


money largely to defeat them? This State rights cry is just the ory of vested 
interests, who fear lest the people should escape from their clutches, 


And the case of the Australian Labour Party ends in the 
following remarkable passage, which I advise the British Labour 
Party to study : 

The Federal Constitution adopted in order to enlarge the self-governing powers 
of the people actually fetters them. They cannot protect themselves against the 
greatest dangers which menace civilised man. In regard to the things that really 
matter they are powerless. The wages and conditions of labour, the opportunities 
for employment, the cost of the necessaries of life, are the things that mould the daily 
lives of the overwhelming majority of mankind. They are the things that really 
matter to us all. And yet with respect to them the Constitution binds the people, and 
they are helpless / Such a position is untenable. The people must have these powers, 
They must be able to control trusts, to ensure to all a fair and reasonable wage, to 
ensure the primary producer a fair and reasonable price for his produce, to protect 
themselves against the extortion of the Trusts, and to maintain Industrial Peace, 
The proposed amendments will enable the people to do all these things. 


Now I do not propose to give the answers to these arguments 
supplied by the latter half of the pamphlet which is written by 
the Opposition. Sufficient to say generally that it takes the line 
that a Constitution only twelve years old should not be so drasti- 
cally amended ; that it warns the electors that the changes would 
lead to endless litigation and confusion ; that the Labour Party 
would use them to promote Socialism ; that they were “a long 
stride in the direction of Unification ” and that “ Unification is 
centralisation.” 7st that the Liberals were content with the 
Constitution. On the contrary, “ Liberals are prepared to frame 
and support the amendments of the Constitution already offered 
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by their leaders.” But they did not like the Labour Amendments 
or trust the Labour Party. 

The Referenda, as we know, went against the Amendments 
and the Labour Party were defeated by a very small majority 
at the general elections. But I am certain of this, that even if 
the Amendments had been carried, the modified Federalism which 
would have remained would still have been a source of endless 
confusion and litigation, resulting in something near to legislative 
impotence. And for this reason, that life does not correspond to 
these arbitrary divisions of powers. The problems of real life 
overlap such divisions, and State and Commonwealth legislation 
would still have conflicted at every turn. As the Sydney Bulletin 
confessed, Unification is the real goal of the Australian Labour- 
Socialist cause. 

But the British Labour Party may say: “ How does all this 
affect us? We are only committed to the Irish Home Rule Bill, 
quite a different thing from a Federal Constitution.” Let us see. 
The Home Rule Bill establishes a Parliament and Executive in 
Ireland with control over all undefined and unreserved subjects. 
Ireland in this respect will resemble a State of Australia, except 
that Ireland will also have power over Post Office and Customs 
(as the Bill now stands). But there is this difference, that the 
Bill states that nothing in it shall diminish the present powers 
of the Imperial Parliament. Does the Labour Party still hug 
the delusion that this clause can be effective? Let them think 
of what happened in South Africa. British subjects—Labour 
leaders—were deported, that is punished, without trial. No 
more gross affront to the principles of Liberalism was ever com- 
mitted. General Smuts, we might say, spat in the face of the 
Imperial Government. If I know anything of South African 
politics, his intention was to arouse a conflict between the Union 
Government and the Imperial Government so as to dish General 
Hertzog, who accuses the Botha administration of being too 
Imperialist. But what did the Imperial Government do? It 
did nothing: it had the power under the Union Constitution: 
indeed nothing in the Union Constitution can diminish the 
essential and inalienable sovereignty of the British Crown in 
South Africa. But Mr. Harcourt confessed he could do nothing, 
for the good and practical reason that if General Botha were to 
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resign there was no one to take his place. And in the same 
way, if Mr. Redmond were to resign, there would be no alternative 
Government in Ireland. Therefore, practically speaking, the 
Imperial Parliament deprives itself of power over Ireland when 
it delegates its powers to the Irish Parliament. 

The Labour Party know all about the International Associa- 
tion for Labour Legislation. It is a body after their own hearts, 
and, as a matter of fact, one of their own members, Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, is Treasurer of the British Section. Let them study 
its report on the Berne Conference. To that Conference the 
Governments of thirteen countries sent delegates to discuss the 
possibility of concluding an international agreement prohibiting 
the night-work of boys and fixing a ten-hour working day for 
women and young persons. The result, says the report, was 
“a disappointment, to put it mildly.” It was indeed a “com- 
plete fiasco.’ And why ? 

Instead of using the Conference as a means of raising the standard of industrial 

legislation—of procuring progress by international co-operation—the Conference 
searched for and found the lowest possible standard of regulation, so as to cause little 
or no disturbance to the laws already in operation in the different countries, The 
general attitude was one of immobility, Our law is such-and-such—and therefore 
the Convention must go no further: such was the essence of the speeches of the 
delegates. 
That is exactly how Federalism works: one State proposes to 
go on; but another State lags behind, and the strength of the 
federal chain is the weakest link. Let us suppose the United 
Kingdom under a federal Constitution. England and Scotland 
are agreed on a forward policy of “Social Uplift.” But Ireland, 
being Conservative, declines to go with them. Dare they proceed 
alone ? If they do and their policy adds to the cost of production, 
Ireland becomes an Alsatia for all the manufacturers who object 
to a rise in the cost of production. They transfer their factories 
to Ireland, and dodge the social legislation of the two other 
countries while enjoying their market. 

The International Association for Labour Legislation (British 
Section) realised this danger. Their view of the subject will be 
found on pages 8 and 9 of their report for 1912-1913. “The 
Home Rule Bill,” it is stated, ‘‘ proposed to vest these powers ” 
(legislation for the protection of workers in factories and work- 
shops) ‘exclusively with the Irish Legislature.” “Strictly from 
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the point of view of the Association, factory legislation ought 
to be the function of the widest possible authority.” “ But the 
Committee was found to represent so many different shades of 
opinion on this question as it affects Irish Home Rule in par- 
ticular that the matter was dropped by mutual consent.” * 

The Committee consoled itself by remarking rather weakly 
that “possibly, as regards Ireland, the question is, in practice, 
not of the foremost importance.” And it proceeds to make the 
following good resolution : 

When Home Rule for England, Scotland, and Wales becomes a practical question, 
it will be a matter of great importance to allow the Federal Government power to 
legislate on industrial affairs, while leaving the several kingdoms free to go beyond 
the minimum federal requirements, if desired. Otherwise the United Kingdom will 
find herself in the position of the United States, which can take no part in international 
labour conventions, since the federal authority, which alone can conclude a treaty, 
has not the corresponding power to impose a uniform minimum of industrial conditions 


in the various states. 

But surely, even if one State is exempted, England would lose 
that power ; and not only so but the industrial parts of England, 
Scotland, and Wales would be placed at a heavy disadvantage 
(from the employers’ point of view) as against the industrial part 
of Ireland—the Alsatia, as it would become, of sweated labour. 

The Association would have our federal system imitate 
Germany and Switzerland, where there is reported to be a “ satis- 
factory ’’ co-ordination of the work of local and federal Parlia- 
ments. In fact, they desire unity for labour legislation while 
allowing Federalism in matters which do not affect them. But 
how can they have unity in labour legislation with Ireland left 
out 2 

Federalism makes all social legislation almost impossible, 
because it divides legislative authority. It makes Socialism quite 
impossible. I wonder how the Fabian Society, which works 
underground, reconciles Federalism to its highly developed social 
conscience. What does Mr. Sidney Webb think of it? Mr. 
Bernard Shaw pretends to be a great Socialist. He swallowed 
Henry George and Karl Marx in his youth, holus-bolus, and that 
great economic feast provided him for the rest of his life. He 

* In the next paragraph we are told that “during the twelve months under 


review” the Executive Committee was “strengthened by the addition of Mr. J, 
Devlin, M.P.,”’ which explains a good deal, 
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has never had the courage to apply his experience fairly and 
squarely to this youthful illusion. He poses as an intellectual 
stalwart. I find in his plays all the evidence of an intellectual 
coward. His practice is to pose a big question in the first two 
acts and run away from it in the third. I offer him a good subject 
for a play: The United Kingdom under a Federal Constitution 
and the Socialist Party in power in the Central Parliament. 
They are burning to carry out their programme. They start in 
high hopes. But the State Parliaments are in the way. Ireland 
openly bids for the English manufacturer by offering him a refuge 
from Socialism. The other States refuse to go forward because 
Ireland may rob them of their industries. And at last Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, a very old man, turns in despair upon the 
Federal Constitution which he has helped to erect, and exclaims 
in the words of Mr. Fisher : 

‘* The Constitution binds the people and they are helpless ! ” 

I accuse the Labour Party of sinning against the light, for 
they must know the history of their “ comrades” in Australia. 
I accuse Mr. Ramsay Macdonald of selling the Labour cause for 
the Irish vote in the English constituencies. 

But what have Unionists to say of Federalism? They 
may be tempted to favour it. ‘ Federalism,” says Dicey, 
“tends to produce Conservatism.” True, but at what cost? 
‘* Federalism,” says Dicey, “means weak Government.” Are 
Unionists prepared to sell the pass of our national strength 
because they are afraid of Socialism? Are they also to be driven 
by the trusts and the moneyed interests into legislative impotence 
out of fear of regulation or confiscation? For my part I regard 
Socialism as an impossible dream, an already outworn super- 
stition. We cannot change the structure of a living society in 
that way, even if we would. Co-operation, the exact opposite 
of Socialism, may gradually and beneficently transform our 
present economic system; profit-sharing and co-partnership 
may mitigate the harshness of individualism. But they are 
changes which cannot come through legislation, but by a natural 
and free growth. And they will spread only in so far as they 
are more efficient than the present system. They will spread 
gradually and slowly. The transformation of society by legis- 
lation is not possible; but by giving up our legislative and 
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administrative powers we may succeed in weakening the central 
government and the nation as a fighting unit. A nation at 
bay fights with every ounce of its power—with teeth and claws. 
We have this advantage over Germany that we are a Union, 
whereas they are afederation. We have thus a greater power of 
concentration of all our financial resources than they can possess. 
Are we, out of fear of this preposterous menace of an impossible 
Socialism, to give up the one advantage we now possess over 
the German Empire ? 

Alexander Hamilton was a soldier and statesman of genius— 
a big man. He has been cited as a Federalist, because the 
Federalist was mainly his work. But I take him to be a Unionist 
who defended the American Constitution only because it was 
the nearest to Union that the thirteen states could then be 
persuaded to go. In his heart he was an opponent of State 
power, and on all occasions took the side of Union against State 
rights. He defended the Constitution against Separatists and 
Confederates, not against Unionists. “ It is impossible to foresee 
or define the extent and variety of national exigencies or the 
correspondent extent and variety of the means which may be 
necessary to satisfy them.’”* He would have abolished the 
States altogether if he could: “In my private opinion,” he 
said, “‘ I have no scruple in declaring, supported as I am by so 
many of the wise and good, that the British Government is the 
best in the world and that I doubt much whether anything short 
of it will do in America.” Let us set that declaration of one of 
the greatest of Americans, against the theoretical enthusiasm 
of such cold and fish-like Whigs as Bryce and Acton, who have 
learnt nothing of life but from books, nor have ever realised, as 
Hamilton realised, that strength to defend national existence 
is the master-test of all statesmanship. 

Let Unionists then stand on the Union. It is firm ground, 
and offers a strong appeal not only to patriotism, but also to 
democracy, for the democrat and the patriot both stand to lose 
by the legislative and administrative impotence of Federalism. 


Ian D. Cotvin 


* The Federalist, No. 23. 
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I. THE CHARGES AND ALLEGATIONS 


By the courtesy of the Morning Post we are permitted to repro- 
duce the following letter, which appeared in the columns of our 
contemporary on February 9—the eve of the opening of Parlia- 
ment. Our readers may find it convenient for reference in 
coming controversies : 


To the Editor of the MornING Post 


Sir,—It is difficult to regard as serious the statement appa- 
rently issued on behalf of Lord Murray of Elibank—shortly 
after he landed from the George Washington—that he would 
content himself with a statement in the House of Lords on the 
Marconi scandal. It would be still more surprising if the Peers 
consented to regard any speech as satisfactory in the light of 
past events, which only need the briefest recapitulation in order 
to demonstrate that more serious procedure is urgently demanded 
in the public interests. After the manner in which the House 
of Commons was tricked by Mr. Asquith’s colleagues with the 
expressed approval of the Prime Minister, the House of Lords 
will necessarily cultivate a spirit of healthy scepticism towards 
any utterance by any member or past member of the present 
Government. 

I will take one illustration—Mr. Herbert Samuel, the Post- 
master-General, who is not associated with any Marconi specula- 
tions and is regarded among his own Party as accurate to the 
point of purism. During the never-to-be-forgotten debate in 
the House of Commons on October 11, 1912—generally known 
as the Festival of Truth—Mr. Samuel, as the appointed mouth- 
piece of the Cabinet, made this earnest and emphatic declaration, 
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which was almost universally accepted as finally dissipating the 
“sinister rumours” which had passed from one set of “ foul 
lips” to another, connecting the names of Ministers with Marconi 
speculations. I quote the Official Report : 

Neither I myself nor any of my colleagues have at any time held one shilling’s worth 
of shares in this Company, directly or indirectly, or have derived one penny profit 
from the fluctuations in their prices, It seems shameful that political feeling can 
oarry so far, that lying tongues can be found to speak and ears found to listen to such 
wicked and utterly baseless slanders such as these. This Committee (i.e. the Marconi 
Committee) which will be appointed will enquire into every aspect of this question, 
and members of the Government will be most ready to appear before it. Every 
member of the House may have full confidence that while every part of this trans- 


action will come under the searchlight of examination, it will be shown that there is 
no uncleanliness in any quarter, 


The House which heard this solemn asseveration was con- 
vinced that calumny had once more been astray, the Press was 
enthusiastic over a triumphant vindication of Cesar’s wives, 
and the public mind was set at rest. In those days no impossible 
distinctions were drawn between “associated”? Marconi Com- 
panies forming one group under common control, pursuing a 
common policy, working the same patents, the shares of which 
rose and fell in sympathy. Any one who persisted in believing, 
despite this and equally emphatic declarations by the Attorney- 
General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer during the same 
debate, that any Ministers had speculated in any Marconi shares 
was regarded by all Parties as little better than a lunatic. 

As it proved, Mr. Samuel’s statement had misled and deceived 
the House of Commons, being false in the ordinary sense of that 
term as understood by the extra parliamentary public, and the- 
speaker, not being a fool, must have appreciated its real character, 
as must also the colleagues who sanctioned and approved it. 
When he told the House of Commons that these “ utterly baseless 
slanders” had originated with “lying tongues” addressing 
‘‘ wicked ears,* Mr. Samuel had long been aware that Cabinet 
Ministers were holders of Marconi shares. He was also aware 
of the real origin of the rumours, which had doubtless swollen 
um the process of circulation. His informant was the Master of 
Elibank, then Chief Whip of the Party. Mr. Samuel’s sworn 
testimony, shattering his triumphant speech, is on record in the 
Blue-book containing the evidence given before the Marconi 
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Select Committee, which he astonished by informing that some 
time at the end of July or the beginning of August 1912, the 
Master of Elibank had told him of his transactions in American 
Marconi shares, when motions were being put down in opposition 
to the Marconi contract. Here are Mr. Samuel’s words: 

I was rather surprised at those motions, and did not understand them, and I went 
to the Chief Whip (the Master of Elibank) and said to him: ‘‘ What does all this 
mean? Have you any information?” And I was pressing him very strongly to 
give me an early opportunity to bring the contract on for debate in the House. He 
(i.e. the Master of Elibank, now Lord Murray) said to me that he thought that these 
motions were not due to any objection to the contract as such, but to rumours with 
respect to Ministers’ shares, and he thought I ought to know that, while so far as he 
was aware there was absolutely no truth in any of these rumours at all, he himself 
Mr, Lloyd George, and Sir Rufus Isaacs had bought a comparatively small holding 


in American Marconis. I (i.e. Mr. Herbert Samuel) did not attach very great 
importance to it at the time. 


When, ultimately, thanks to an unforeseen chapter of accidents, 
the jealously guarded secret of Ministerial Marconi speculations 
was revealed, and those implicated were constrained to explain 
away their utterances in the House of Commons, they defended 
themselves on the express ground that statements on such 
matters were inappropriate on the floor of the House, where they 
could not be tested by cross-examination, but they had been 
yearning all the winter to unburden themselves before the 
Select Committee, and they professed resentment at the delay 
in hearing their evidence, though, as all the world knows, they 
could have appeared before that Committee almost any day 
they chose on writing to the Chairman informing him of their 
American venture. The Westminster Gazette, the semi-official 
organ of the Government, which is ever ready with a plausible 
excuse for any action of any Minister, on the bursting of the 
Matin bombshell, endeavoured to extenuate the suppressio veri 
et suggestio falsi of the speeches on the Festival of Truth on the 
ground that “there is much to be said for the view that the proper 
place for a disclosure of this kind (i.e. of the American gamble) 
was either before the House of Commons Committee or before a 
Court of Law, where statements can be made on oath” [my italics].* 

Surely what was sauce for the Ministerial goose is sauce for 
the ex-Ministerial gander. If Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Rufus 


* See Westminster Gazelie, March 20, 1913, 
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Isaacs, and Mr. Herbert Samuel, were entitled to mislead the 
House of Commons in their Marconi speeches, Lord Murray of 
Elibank would be equally entitled to mislead the House of Lords 
on the many matters which require “ cleaning up ”—to use his 
own expressive phrase. If Ministers are only to be believed 
when speaking on oath, as their principal mouthpiece in the 
Press appears to suggest, surely the only way to extract the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, from their colleague 
and accomplice Lord Murray, is to spare him the temptation of 
making a speech without any moral sanction, and to insist on his 
testifying under the sanction of an oath. 

As I have previously insisted, before the painful revelations 
as to the moral code governing the Government, no distinctions 
were drawn between the different Marconi Companies. This is 
conclusively established by the questions addressed to successive 
witnesses by the Chairman of the Marconi Select Committee, 
Sir Albert Spicer, long before the disclosure of the greatAmerican 
gamble. Thus, on February 12 (1913) I was asked by Sir Albert 
Spicer: “Have you any letters or copies of letters bearing on 
the rumours that Ministers were financially interested in any of 
the Marconi Companies?” [My italics.] This proves that the 
Chairman and the rest of the Committee, of whom a majority 
were supporters of the present Government, drew no distinctions 
between the companies and regarded with horror the rumour 
that any Minister might have speculated in any of them. I 
believe that every witness was asked a similar question, which 
was not considered insulting in the case of Sir David de Villiers 
Graaff (South African Minister of Posts and Telegraphs), who, 
so long ago as November 18, 1912, was asked by the Chairman : 
‘Have you or any members of your family now, or have they 
at any time, had any financial interest, directly or indirectly, 
in a Marconi syndicate or company or any company or syndicate 
an this country or elsewhere in any way connected therewith ?” 

Mr. Madge, the Admiralty expert (November 28), was asked 
a similar question. Mr. Wilkins, of the Treasury, was also asked 
(December 18, 1912): “Have you or any members of your 
family now, or have you or they at any time, had any financial 
interest, direct or indirect, in the Marconi Syndicate or Company, 
or any company or syndicate in this country or elsewhere, in any 
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way connected therewith?” Nor were Members of Parliament 
spared this searching question, and we can readily imagine the 
consternation which would have been caused had any of them 
been compelled to admit that they were large speculators in any 
Marconi Company, whether British, American, Spanish, 
Canadian, &c. 

As so many and systematic attempts have been made in 
Parliament, in the Press, and elsewhere, to throw dust in the 
eyes of the public, I think it desirable to state in a positive form 
so that all who run may read, some of the charges and allegations 
which may fairly be made against Lord Murray of Elibank, 
which members of both Houses of Parliament will agree, in view 
of the disingenuousness with which we have been treated through- 
out this scandal by the Government and the principal culprits 
concerned, cannot be disposed of by any speech in the House of 
Lords or elsewhere. 


CHARGES AND ALLEGATIONS AGAINST LoRD MurRAY 


(1) That Lord Murray, then Master of Elibank, Chief Whip 
and Patronage Secretary, upon whom would devolve the arrange- 
ments for securing the Parliamentary ratification of the Marconi 
contract, in acquiring 1000 shares at a privileged price in an 
‘‘ associated ’? Marconi Company on inside information supplied 
by the General Manager of the Marconi Company, was guilty of 
gross impropriety. 

(2) Ministers taking valuable tips from Government con- 
tractors violate a universally accepted rule which as applied to 
lesser people involves official degradation or dismissal, even though 
the offender’s intentions may be pure as the driven snow. 

(3) After secretly securing his private American Marconi 
shares on April 17 at £2 the Master of Elibank bought a large 
block of 2500 American Marconis on April 18 for the Radical 
Party, of which he was the uncontrolled trustee, at £3 5s., the 
prevailing market price, through the Party brokers, costing over 
£8000. The knowledge that Ministers were “in Marconis” 
could not fail to appreciate their own property, and was probably 
a considerable factor in promoting the short-lived but highly 
profitable boom to insiders and correspondingly disastrous 
slump to outsiders. Ministerial and Party investments, increased 
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during the month of May, in a Marconi Company prior to the 
completion and ratification of the contract must have con- 
tributed to paralyse the Government in its relations with the 
contracting Company and made it to the direct pecuniary interest 
of the Party to ratify the Marconi contract. 

(4) It was established in evidence before the Select Committee 
that ordinary applicants for American Marconis only succeeded 
in securing approximately 15 per cent. of their demand. Unless 
the Master of Elibank was a privileged applicant in obtaining 
2500 shares, he must have applied for about six times as many 
as he got, 7.e. 15,000 shares, which would have involved pledging 
the Party funds to the extent of nearly £50,000. 

(5) In conjunction with Mr. Lloyd George the Master of 
Elibank bought 3000 additional American Marconis on May 22, 
1912, on private account. This was a pure gamble, as neither 
was in a position to pay for them and they were not paid for so 
late as March 1913. Whether they have been paid for in the 
interval is not known. At the date of this speculation the two 
Ministers could command official information as to the probable 
time of the publication and ratification of the Marconi contract, 
which had it then come about would have caused a sympathetic 
rise in the shares of “ associated ’’ companies. 

(6) In August 1912, the Master of Elibank appears to have 
participated in a Ministerial intrigue, in conjunction with Mr. 
Samuel, to which Mr. Asquith can scarcely have been a stranger, 
to hustle the Marconi contract through the House of Commons 
(in spite of the Prime Minister’s pledge that it should be submitted 
to a Select Committee) at a time when the Chief Whip had urgent 
private reasons for burying the whole business. Such conduct on 
the part of the Master of Elibank would appear to fall within the 
limits of the definition of corruption accepted by Sir Rufus 
Isaacs. ‘‘ By corruption I understand this to be meant: that 
you allowed your personal interests to influence your official 
conduct or your public duty. That is what I understand to be 
corruption.” 

(7) The Master of Elibank forsook politics for business early 
in August 1912, though whether because he dreaded appearing 
before the Select Committee or on account of the Fenner fiasco, 
which occurred in July 1912, it is impossible to say. The Master 
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of Elibank’s trusteeship had cost his Party between £30,000 and 
£40,000—apart from any losses on American Marconis ... .* 

(8) The Master of Elibank, whose father was already a Peer, 
became a Peer under circumstances clamouring for investigation. 
Mr. Lloyd George refuses to say whether he was aware that the 
Party was “in Marconis.” Was the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
aware of the catastrophe to the Party war-chest ? Was Mr. 
Asquith aware of the Chief Whip’s record as a Trustee when he 
recommended his Majesty to confer a second Peerage on the 
same family within fifteen months of the first ? 

(9) Lord Murray remained silent while his colleagues grossly 
deceived the House of Commons on October 11, 1912. 

(10) Lord Murray as an ex-Chief Whip was under a special 
obligation to assist the Select Committee by writing to the 
Chairman or the Clerk directly it was constituted requesting 
to be heard on his various Marconi ventures, all the more as the 
Committee had commenced proceedings by publicly advertising 
for information, and from the outset displayed equal interest in 
all the Marconi Companies. 

(11) Lord Murray continued to neglect this plain duty, 
though according to the sworn statement of his brother, Captain 
Murray, he was in this country for “ very nearly” two months 
of the Committee’s sittings. 

(12) Lord Murray went abroad directly the first journalists 
had been summoned—a curious coincidence—and the rumours 
concerning Ministerial speculations were about to be investigated 
by the Committee. 

(13) Lord Murray subsequently declined the Committee’s 
invitation to return. 

(14) Had Lord Murray desired to encourage the worst sus- 
picions concerning his former colleagues in reference to matters 
Marconi he could scarcely have acted differently. Taken with 
other circumstances, Lord Murray’s conduct has given the 
public grave reason to believe that further disagreeable revela- 
tions may be in store—a feeling confirmed by the attitude of 
Mr. Asquith, who has refused even to make any enquiries as to 
other Ministerial Marconi speculations, in spite of the fact that 


* The rest of this charge is omitted, as since its publication Fenner has been 
arrested in Paris and his affairs are consequently sub judice. 
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he had permitted Mr. Samuel to make the deceptive declaration 
already quoted, which Mr. Asquith then knew to be false. 

(15) Lord Murray is called upon to account for the huge 
accumulation of secret Party funds on the eve of the Coronation 
in 1911 on a date when the “ Honours” fist would presumably 
be under discussion, as also to explain how he came to invest 
£21,000 of Party funds in Home Rails Ordinary while his col- 
leagues were engaged in settling the coal strike, which might 
be expected to affect the market value of these shares. 

(16) It must not be assumed that the foregoing charges and 
allegations exhaust the case either against Lord Murray or his 
colleagues. After successive shocks to the public conscience 
we must be prepared for all eventualities on the part of Ministers 
already convicted of such an unspeakable outrage as the private 
communication of their misdeeds to two carefully selected 
members of the Select Committee, obviously with the intention 
of keeping the enquiry off ground dangerous to themselves, and 
the demonstration of virtue made by the Postmaster-General 
in disrating a minor official of the Post Office for doing on a 
trifling scale what he then knew, though the public did not, 
that his colleagues had done on a great scale-—Yours, &c., 


L. J. Maxsg, 
Editor and Proprietor of the National Review 
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II. LORD MURRAY’S STATEMENT 


THANKS to the initiative of Lord Ampthill the issue of Clean 
Government was raised in the House of Lords on February 17 on 
the following motion : 

That a Select Committee be appointed to enquire into certain charges and allega- 
tions made in the public Press against a member of this House—namely, the Lord 
Murray of Elibank—and into all matters relating thereto; and that the said Com- 
mittee be authorised to hear counsel and to examine witnesses on oath, and that the 
evidence taken from time to time before the said Committee be printed for the use of 
members of the House, 


It was known that Lord Murray of Elibank would ask leave to 
make a personal statement which, by custom would take pre- 
cedence of Lord Ampthill’s motion, and it is only right and fair to 
give the text of that statement which was read from typoscript. 

*‘ Before the noble Lord, Lord Ampthill, submits his motion I 
would ask your lordships’ leave to make a personal statement, 
since in any case, as your lordships are aware, it was my wish and 
intention to make such a statement at the earliest possible 
moment. I am indebted to the courtesy of the House for per- 
mitting me to do so. It is not necessary for me to recapitulate 
the whole story which was stated to the public last year. The 
facts are known; there is nothing new to be revealed, and I can 
do no more than entirely confirm the evidence as to my share in 
the American Marconi transactions which was given by my 
brother, Captain Murray, and by others, before the Committee 
of the House of Commons. Let me assure the House that with 
the exception of the transactions concerning myself already 
given in evidence and known to the public, I have never been 
interested, directly or indirectly, in any form whatever, in any 
other American Marconis, and never at any time in the English 
Marconi or any other Marconi or wireless company. I feel, 
however, that there are certain actions of mine which I should 
explain. I may perhaps remind this House that, however open 
to criticism may have been my actions, the members of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons and the members 
from both sides in that House, repudiated the suggestion that 
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those who purchased these shares were guilty of any dishonourable 
or corrupt intention. May I remind your lordships that when I 
bought these shares in the American Company there was no 
suggestion against the bona fides of the negotiations between 
the Government and the English Marconi Company, and what- 
ever suspicions may have been subsequently engendered either 
by rumour or public controversy, it certainly did not occur to me 
at the time that there could be any doubt as to the propriety of 
my being interested in the American Company. It was some 
time after the Government had accepted the tender of the English 
Company for the contract, a fact which was published in the 
newspapers, that I first heard of the American Company, and, 
convinced as I was that the American Company had nothing 
whatever to do with the Government contract, it did not occur 
to me that my conduct in purchasing these shares was open to 
blame. It may be that the name “ Marconi,’ common to both 
the English and American Companies, caused some confusion in 
the public mind, although there was in reality a clear distinction 
between the two Companies. 

“Looking back on all these events, I think it might have 
occurred, and it ought to have occurred to me, that my action 
was open to criticism. I deeply regret that I did not give more 
consideration to the matter and view it from all its possible 
aspects instead of merely in the light in which it then presented 
itself to me. But my error, such as it was, was an error of 
judgment and not of intention. I now come to the other suggested 
ground of criticism. My action in having purchased the American 
Marconi shares for the Liberal Party has been attacked. I freely 
admit that there is good ground for criticism from those in whose 
favour the fund was to be used. I bought these shares in the 
open market, and although not a trustee stock I had every reason 
to believe that the purchase would prove sound and remunerative. 
I fully admit that that purchase was an error of judgment. I 
regret this purchase as well as the purchase on my private 
account, and, so far as in me lies, I have myself assumed the 
burden, by taking over the shares at the price paid for them at 
the date of purchase and, as the House will appreciate, at a very 
considerable personal loss. Here I must emphatically state that 
none of my colleagues were acquainted with this purchase. I 
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never had at any time mentioned the investments of Party funds 
to them. I must also say that I did not inform my successor, 
Mr. Illingworth, of these particular transactions or mention the 
shares to him when handing over in August 1912, as, in view of 
the criticisms which had then become current, I did not feel it 
right to saddle my successor with any responsibility whatever 
for that purchase, for which I accept entire and exclusive re- 
sponsibility. The only person I informed was one of the solicitors 
of the Party, in order that there should bea record of the trans- 
action. Further, it has been said that but for the failure of a 
stockbroker nothing probably would have been known by the 
public about the Party transaction in American Marconis. I 
admit to your lordships that that is so. I must, however, remind 
this House that I knew in August that the Committee was to be 
appointed—in fact, I made the public announcement myself on 
behalf of the Government—and that my private transactions with 
my late colleagues would be stated in the Committee. I certainly 
never purposed that it should be withheld from the Committee 
that I had had transactions in American Marconi shares. 

“Tf, as I am sure, there was nothing dishonourable in my 
private transactions, equally free from dishonour were the 
transactions with the Party funds. On reflection I consider 
that the course of action I took was not wise or correct, and I 
deeply regret it. May I now touch upon this personal note and 
say, that always amongst the deepest of my regrets will be the 
thought that my action should have caused any embarrassment 
to the Party with which over many years I have worked in such 
intimate relationship. There are moments in most men’s lives, 
if not in every man’s life, more especially in the lives of very busy 
men, When all the possibilities of some action are not so clear as 
they become in calm retrospect, or in the light of a searching, and, 
perhaps, not always too friendly, scrutiny; and I must trust 
that those who have committed themselves to strong, aud perhaps 
harsh, comment, will recognise that it is difficult to avoid making 
mistakes. The mistakes I made in both cases I freely and 
regretfully admit, but F venture to feel that when these mistakes 
are understood there is nothing in them which a fair judgment 
will hold to reflect in any degree upon the honour and integrity 
of our public life. Perhaps I may be permitted to conclude by 
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saying that, as it has been suggested that my resignation of my 
post as Patronage Secretary in August 1912, was in some way 
associated with the transactions to which I have referred, I have 
the authority of the Prime Minister to inform your lordships 
that as far back as February 1912, beforeI ever heard of Marconis, 
for private and business reasons I had intended to retire from 
active political life, and had placed my resignation in his hands. 
I am authorised to say that it was in compliance, and only in 
compliance, with the Prime Minister’s request, that I remained 
in office till the close of the Summer Session. These facts are 
known to many of my friends, including the noble Marquess, 
Lord Crewe. I beg to thank your lordships for your indulgent 
hearing.” 

When Lord Murray had read his statement Lord Lansdowne 
made a few noncommittal observations on the gravity of the 
occasion and the need for deliberation, concluding with an appeal 
to Lord Ampthill “ not to press his motion this evening, but to 
withdraw it on the distinct understanding that it holds the field, 
and that after a short interval he will be entirely at liberty to 
bring it forward again.” After a few inaudible words from 
Lord Crewe, the titular leader of the House of Lords, the crowded 
and disappointed audience were refreshed by this manly straight- 
forward and unanswerable speech of Lord Ampthill’s, which 
made a profound impression on those who heard it and on the 
public who read it next day. It effectually cleared the air of 
that miasma which has prevented many people from performing 
a plain duty. Even the hostile “ hush-up” Press could not 
conceal the effect of this word in season which the country had 
long been awaiting from men in authority. Lord Ampthill said : 

“My noble friend, Lord Lansdowne, has not convinced me 
that it is necessary to postpone the motion, but let me say at 
once that I feel bound to obey his wishes, which are endorsed by 
the Leader of the House. If I rightly understood my noble 
friend, he asked me to withdraw my motion, but I do not think 
that can be what he intended. I stand subject to correction, 
but if I rightly apprehend the procedure of this House, if a motion 
is withdrawn it cannot be revived. I imagine that what he 
wishes me to do is to stand aside in order that the feeling of the 
House might be ascertained, and that the motion should remain 
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on the Notice paper till a more convenient day. I hope it will 
be to the convenience of the House if I proceed with it either 
to-morrow or on the following day. But now, having said that 
the noble Marquess has not persuaded me that it is necessary to 
postpone this motion, I feel under an obligation to explain why 
that is so. 

“The object of the motion is to give Lord Murray the same 
opportunity as was given to his colleagues in the House of 
Commons—the opportunity which they themselves demanded 
and which the House of Commons thought it right to give them. 
If I understood Lord Murray rightly, it is the opportunity which 
he himself fully expected to have, because in one part of his 
speech he said, ‘When these mistakes are fully understood.’ 
Clearly he was anticipating that the time would come when he 
would have an opportunity of ‘making the mistakes fully 
understood.’ Now, my motion does not ask your lordships to 
sit in judgment here and now, either to condemn or condone what 
Lord Murray is alleged to have done. Its object is to ensure 
that opinion on all these charges and allegations should be 
formed in that clearer, calmer atmosphere which is that adopted 
in this House. The object is that the truth may be ascertained 
in the only way in which it can possibly be ascertained—that is 
to say, in some place where statements can be made on oath 
and tested by cross-examination, and that the truth so ascertained 
should be put down in black and white in the form of a report to 
your lordships’ House. If and when such report comes before 
your lordships’ House, then I can well understand a demand for 
more time for consideration before discussion, but I cannot see 
why the suggestion that the truth should be ascertained requires 
any lengthened deliberation. Indeed, I had hoped your lord- 
ships had already made up your minds to give Lord Murray this 
opportunity; for to do so would not commit this House to any 
judgment whatever on the charges and allegations. It seems 
to me, and it seems to those whom I have had the advantage of 
consulting, that that is the only possible and the only fair course. 

“Surely there can be no two opinions that those charges and 
allegations cannot be ignored without inflicting irreparable 
discredit on this House. They have to be either proved or 
disproved, and I do not hesitate to say even now that the state- 
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ment to which we have just listened has not had that effect one 
way or the other. That is why I cannot see why we need hesitate 
to decide that the truth should be ascertained in whatever way 
may be most convenient. Now that Lord Murray is in our midst 
we have got to express an opinion as a corporate body on trans- 
actions which have actually taken place and concerning which 
there is no question or doubt whatever—transactions which, 
whatever may be said about them, are in the opinion of the 
public at large demoralising to the public service, discreditable 
to the Government, and dishonouring to Parliament. If any one 
thinks otherwise let him say so, and he will see what other people 
outside the two Houses of Parliament think about his opinion. 
If Lord Murray had chosen to go before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons we should have had nothing more to 
say; we should have had no right to say anything more. The 
whole matter would have been at an end and he would have 
shared in the lenient verdict that was passed on his colleagues. 
But since Lord Murray has by the action of the Government, on 
the recommendation of the Prime Minister, been transferred 
to this House, the responsibility is placed upon us of doing that 
which has been left undone. I am bound to say that if this 
House were to do nothing it is absolutely certain that your 
lordships’ House would be held to condone every one of the 
offences which are alleged to have been committed by the noble 
lord and his colleagues. What we want is the opinion of this 
House based on fair and careful establishment of the facts and 
of the circumstances; for that opinion will affect matters in- 
finitely more important than the personal reputation of Lord 
Murray. The opinion of this House will affect great matters 
of principle vital to the good government and the welfare of the 
nation; and, therefore, I shall feel absolutely bound to persist 
with this motion without any avoidable delay. I move to post- 
pone the motion to Thursday next.” 
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Ill. THE BEGINNING OF THE “ CLEAN-UP” 


Wirnin forty-eight hours of the brief discussion recorded in 
the preceding pages came the remarkable turn of the wheel 
narrated elsewhere (‘‘ Episodes of the Month”). Lord Lansdowne, 
the Leader of the Opposition, and virtual Leader of the House 
of Lords, adopted Lord Ampthill’s motion which he moved in an 
irresistible speech which completely cowed Lord Crewe and Co., 
who adopted an attitude of “ willing to wound but afraid to 
strike.” 

The net result is the collapse of the extensive and protracted 
conspiracy against truth and the promise of a genuine enquiry, 
which is all that reasonable men have ever asked for. L’affaire 
Marconi now enters on a new and, let us hope final, phase, and 
as was pointed out in the House of Lords by the spokesman of 
the Government, Lord Crewe, ‘‘ the matter in all its details once 
more becomes in a sense sub judice.” I feel sure that under the 
circumstances the readers of this Review would not regard it 
as becoming at this juncture to publish another instalment of the 
articles with which I have in season and out of season sought to 
elucidate the affair. But like Lord Crewe, in the course of his 
announcement that the Government would boycott the enquiry 
they dare not resist, “there are however one or two observations 
which I desire to make,” and which in view of Ministerial deter- 
mination to withhold all assistance—possibly involving a pro- 
hibition on members of the House of Commons from testifying— 
it is necessary to make. 

For the blunders of stupid men the world is always prepared, 
but the blunders of clever men, or those who pass for being 
clever or at any rate slim, continue to surprise us in spite of their 
perpetual recurrence. Among the congeries of mysteries which 
constitute the “ Great Marconi Mystery ” is the total inability of 
the implicated parties to make an amende honorable even when 
they have no alternative. I make no pretence of being behind 
the political scenes or of being in a position to guess at what is 
passing through the minds of Front Benchers, but every one with 
any knowledge of the English character—and the House of Lords 
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remains an essentially English institution in spite of recent 
creations—can see for himself that Lord Murray had an extra- 
ordinarily easy task that fateful afternoon when he made his 
“* personal statement,” and I am not ashamed to say that it was 
with fear and trembling that I went to hear it, knowing how 
easily a generous assembly of English gentlemen could have been 
bamboozled. One could not resist imagining what one would 
have said in his place. At least two speeches were open to 
him, either of which would have served their temporary purpose, 
and no member or ex-member of the Asquith Ministry ever 
looks beyond the exigencies of the moment. 

(Speech No. 1.) “ My Lords, before Lord Ampthill moves his 
motion, I ask to be allowed to say a few words which will only 
occupy a few seconds and will, I apprehend, spare Lord Ampthill 
and your lordships the trouble of pursuing a repugnant topic. 
I share to the full the view entertained by this House and the 
public as to the gravity of the charges and allegations made 
against me, and I intend to bring my traducers to book before 
the only satisfactory tribunal, for which purpose I am seeking 
leave of the Attorney-General to institute criminal proceedings 
for libel, as no civil action will meet such a scanadalous case. 
I pledge myself to do everything that les in my power to 
get this case into Court at the earliest possible moment, and 
under the circumstances I ask to be excused from making any 
further observations this afternoon.” 

There would have been only one answer to such an appeal 
—general congratulations to the new Peer on his zeal in vindicating 
his honour and that of his Order. I only feared such a declara- 
tion not because I should be afraid of going into Court as de- 
fendant, but because the law’s delays are proverbial, and with all 
the goodwill in the world on the part of the plaintiff or prosecutor, 
many months might conceivably have elapsed if the Government 
thought it against their interests to allow an early hearing. 

(Speech No. 2.) “My Lords, I ask to be allowed to make a 
personal statement in the nature of a confession, as I fully 
recognise that my conduct has been in many respects unworthy 
of a member of your lordships’ House, detrimental to the public 
service and injurious to the best interest of the country. Looking 
back after a period of calm reflection, I can only say that I cannot 
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understand or explain how I came to make the series of im- 
possible blunders with which my name has been associated, 
beginning with my disastrous investment in the American Marconi 
Company, on information which I was aware came from the 
General Manager of the English Marconi Company engaged at 
the time in negotiating a contract with the Government of which I 
was a member, which would in any event require the ratification 
of the House of Commons, the arrangements for which would 
lie in my province. I will not waste your time by splitting 
hairs as to imaginary differences between ‘associated’ Com- 
panies. It was grossly improper for any Minister to touch any 
Marconi Company. It was worse to conceal the transaction 
by the devious methods familiar to your lordships, nor can I 
excuse myself for buying at different prices for myself and as 
a Trustee, though I hoped at the time that the Party funds 
would not lose, and I have made good the loss actually sustained. 
For these and other indefensible actions I offer a humble apology 
to this House. Iam unable to make serious replies to the majority 
of the allegations and can only say like many better men before 
me—Peccavi. If it is any satisfaction to your lordships I am 
prepared to appear before any Committee and testify on oath, 
but I do not conceive that any member of the most generous 
Assembly in the world will wish to inflict this additional humilia- 
tion upon me.” 

Sympathetic murmurs would have reverberated through the 
gilded Chamber and there the matter would have ended, which 
would have been most unfortunate as public interests demand 
that it be probed to the bottom and all the facts disclosed. Instead 
of these hypothetical utterances we had that amazing jejune 
typoscript—printed on a previous page—bearing all the traces of 
composite composition as no single individual however stupid— 
and we are not dealing with stupidity—could have perpetrated 
so many blunders within such narrow compass. One can only 
guess at the genesis of the document which may conceivably 
have been drafted in the Palazzo Lloyd George at Walton Heath, 
by sympathetic colleagues. It had presumably been submitted 
to the callous cynic at the head of the Government before it 
was read to the House of Lords, and ex hypothesi it received 
the imprimatur of Lord Crewe, who professed to be perfectly 
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satisfied with its terms. The author, or authors, whoever they 
may be, could not have been more proud of their progeny. The 
psychology of the Marconi temperament is a tempting topic. 
Men who have absorbed this particular atmosphere, or who have 
been absorbed by it, see things differently from anybody else 
and are perpetually digging pits into which they tumble. I 
do not wish to labour the matter, but no man can unravel the 
Marconi Mystery unless he understands what for convenience 
may be called ‘“‘the Marconi mind,” though an apology is due 
to a distinguished scientist for converting his surname into an 
adjective. For a Peer to crave in aid the verdict of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons whose deliberations he had 
declined to assist though he was under a special obligation to do 
so,and who refused to accept its invitation to return, is an instance 
in point of this curious psychology. For a man who has held 
the great office of Chief Whip and was pronounced by his Party 
to be the most wonderful Whip the world had ever seen, to inform 
the House of Lords in cold blood that it had never occurred 
to him that there could be any impropriety in investing his 
own money or that of the Party in one of the Marconi Companies 
before the contract was even presented to the House of Commons, 
still less ratified, is another such instance. As likewise the 
light-hearted effort to present his conduct as a mere “error 
of judgment and not of intention.” And then having dwelt 
on the innocence and propriety of putting the Party into American 
Marconis, almost in the next sentence he informs the House 
that he carefully avoided mentioning this innocent and most 
proper investment to his successor Mr. Illingworth when he handed 
over his functions and a portion of the funds. One is obliged 
to borrow the French word épatant to describe this ‘“ explana- 
tion.” Still more stupefying is the admisssion “that but for 
the failure of a stockbroker nothing probably would have been 
known by the public about the Party transaction in American 
Marconis.” And this from the Chief Whip of the day who boasts 
in the next sentence that it was he who announced the appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee which was to investigate all these 
matters, and by which journalists were brow-beaten for repeating 
rumours which Lord Murray himself knew to be facts. He 
always intended to withhold from the cognisance of the Committee 
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—that had advertised for information, and which was appointed 
after Mr. Herbert Samuel’s historic declaration (printed on a 
previous page) as to there being no uncleanliness in any quarter, 
which everybody interpreted as meaning, including the Select 
Committee itself, no Ministerial speculations in any Marconi 
Companies—that the Party itself was “in Marconis.” In the 
face of this one need not credit the statement that Lord Murray 
“never purposed that it should be withheld from the Committee 
that I had had (private) transactions in American Marconi 
shares,” all the more as he left the country the moment the 
Committee approached the subject of the rumours concerning 
Ministers. On re-reading Lord Murray’s statement, one is almost 
tempted to say “An enemy hath done this thing ”’ so disastrous 
is it from his own standpoint as the only semblance of apology 
which he offered his hearers was lest ‘‘my action should have 
caused any.embarrassment to the Party with which for many 
years I have worked in such intimate relations.” 

There was no attempted answer to any of the specific 
charges and allegations except upon a single point, namely 
that the Master of Elibank’s resignation of the office of 
Patronage Secretary in August 1912 had no connection with 
any of these transactions, as it had been decided so long ago 
as February 1912 when he “had placed his resignation in the 
hands of the Prime Minister ” as was well known to Lord Crewe. 
The Liberal Party in Midlothian was kept in the dark all these 
months of the impending exit from politics of their member, with 
the result that when the time came the Opposition was able to 
capture a famous Radical citadel. Certainly the poor old Party 
of Progress suffers grievously at the hands of its Trustees and 
Big Whigs. At the date of his real retirement (February 1912) 
the Master of Elibank informed the House of Lords that he had 
never heard of Marconis, which shows that he has not even 
taken the trouble to read the evidence before the Select Committee, 
as in the month preceding February, 7.e. January 8, 1912, the 
following telegram was despatched to the Party Broker Fenner : 


Montmorency, London. 
My address, Villa Dragonier, Cap Martin, Alps (sic) Maritimes. Write me how 
things are looking. 
ALEXANDER Murray, 
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Fenner’s reply dated January 9, 1912, contains the following 
sentence : 


Another share which has marked a very substantial rise during the last few months 
ts that of the Marconi Company [my italics]. With these exceptions markets generally 
have tended downwards, 


I would not labour a lapse of memory, but defective memory 
is a symptom of Marconitis, which may be described inter alia as 
an inability to make an accurate statement. How far is it 
contagious? Is Lord Crewe afflicted or is he merely repeating 
what afflicted colleagues have told him? Unlike the Daily Mail, 
which might almost be described as the Elibank Echo, he 
recognises that the investment of Party funds in Home Rails 
while Ministers were settling the coal strike would require 
explanation. “ Take, for instance, this question of the supposed 
[my italics] purchase of Home Rails during the coal strike owing 
to the knowledge possessed by the Patronage Secretary that the 
Government was somehow going to settle the strike, and therefore 
the securities would appreciate in value. As a matter of fact, 
Lord Murray could have had no connection whatsoever with that 
transaction, because he was absent ill during the whole time of 
the coal strike. He was absent altogether for six weeks, and 
could have had no knowledge of what was going on.” I should 
much have preferred to adjourn the controversy to the Enquiry, 
but there is some risk of the Government seeking escape from its 
thickening perils by a Dissolution, and after all here we have a 
definite public statement intended to influence opinion by the 
Government spokesman in the Lords under the protection of 
Parliamentary privilege. If Lord Crewe means anything he 
means that the Home Rails allegation, the “‘ supposed purchase,” 
is a cock-and-bull story disposed of by the illness of the Chief 
Whip at the date in question, March 6, 1912, wlich incapacitated 
him from transacting any business. If he was too ill to know 
that his colleagues were “ settling ” the coal strike, a fact con- 


tinuously advertised in every newspaper in the land, ex hypothesi 
he was too ill to speculate on the Stock Exchange, and somebody 
else must have been using his name in vain, and what is more 
serious, paying up £21,000 out of the Party funds. The order 
for purchasing these Home Rails was thus acknowledged in a 
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letter from the firm and is supported by the evidence of the 
counterfoils of the contract notes. 


The Right Hon. The Master of Elibank, P.C., M.P. March 6, 1912. 
12 Downing Street, S.W. 


Dear Srr,—In accordance with your instructions, I have to-day forwarded to 
.* contract notes for the purchase of : 
£10,000 Midland Rly. Deferred Converted Ordinary Stock @ 713. 
£20,000 North British Rly. Deferred Converted Ordinary Stock @ 318. 


£2000 ,, >” ” ” ” @ 31}}. 
£5000 Great Western Rly. Consolidated Ordinary Stock @ 118, and 
£1000 ” > 9 ” ” +B @ 117. 


These Stocks will be registered in the same names as usual [my italics] unless I hear 
from you to the contrary. I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully,t 
P.S. The sum invested by the above is £21,365 16s. 6d. 
The covering letter to the Master of Elibank’s secretary of 
the same date, March 6, 1912, from the Party brokers runs as 
follows : 


March 6, 1912. 
12 Downing Street, S.W. 
Dear Sir,—At the request of the Master of Elibank, I am forwarding you contract 
notes as under: 
For the purchase of : 
£10,000 Midland Rly. Deferred Converted Ordinary Stock @ 713. 
£20,000 North British Rly. Deferred Converted Ordinary Stock @ 318. 


£2000 ” ” ” ” ” ” oe @ 31 } 1, 
£5000 Great Western Rly. Consolidated Ordinary Stock @ 118, and 
£1000, ec = gi = zs @ 117%. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


A week later the transaction is completed so far as the Master 
of Elibank is concerned by the following letter from his secretary : 
12 Downtnea STREET, S.W., 
March 13, 1912. 

Drar Mr. Fenner,—I am requested by the Master of Elibank, who is out of 
town, to send you two cheques in settlement of account herewith. I have added 10s, 
to the account, which I think you will find in order, and in agreement with the contract 
notes. Yours faithfully, 


* There is no significance in this blank. I have no desire to bring in the names 
of private secretaries or others. 

{ These are reproductions of Press copies of letters which apparently were taken 
before the original letters were signed. This explains their being unsigned. The 
letters from 12 Downing Street are written on stamped official paper and signed by 
a private secretary of the Chief Whip. 
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Then follows a letter from the broker : 


March 14, 1912, 
.—I thank you for your letter of yesterday, enclosing two cheques 


Dear Mr. 


value £21,365 16s. 6d., and note that you have added 10s. to the account, which 
owing to a clerical error was wrongly rendered. 
Yours truly, 


12 Downing Street, S.W. 


A few days later the broker writes as follows : 


March 23, 1912. 
The Right Hon. The Master of Elibank, P.C., M.P., 


Juniper Bank, Walkerburn, 

Drar Srr,—On looking carefully through the dividends paid by the North British, 
I find that the yield is under 4 per cent., and I execedingly regret my error. I have, 
therefore, sold the Stock, and purchased Great Northern Deferred, which yields just 
about 5 per cent., and is as good a Stock, if not better. This change is made without 
any expense to you whatever, and subject to your approval. If, therefore, I do not 
hear from you, I shall conclude that you approve of my action. 

Markets here are inclined to be good—I think with the first sign of any Strike 
settlement we should see a general rise all round. 


Home Railways are dull, merely on account of absence of business, and, of course, 
reduced traffics, 
Mining Shares and Oil Shares are extremely strong, and a fair business doing. 
I am inclined to believe that the Oil Market will be the next feature of the Stock 
Exchange, 
I am, dear Sir, 


Yours faithfully, 


The reader will have noted that in the Party brokers’ letter 
of March 6 it was stated that the £21,000 of Railway Stock “ will 
be registered in the same names as usual ” unless other orders 
were given. What were these names? Mr. Illingworth, the 
present Chicf Ministerial Whip, obligingly explained to the 
Marconi Committee that he was a co-trustee of the Party funds 
but completely ignorant of their administration, otherwise one 
might have been disposed to suggest if the Master of Elibank, as 
Lord Crewe suggests, was unable to attend to business, that this 
was Mr. Illingworth’s “ spec.” 

I should not have reproduced these documents at this moment 
but for Lord Crewe’s careless suggestion that the Home Rails 
investment is an invention. What importance attaches to his 
further allegation that there was no accumulation of Party funds 
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on the eve of his Majesty’s Coronation, which according to Lord 
Crewe was celebrated by the sale of a large block of Consols ? 
His words are worth quoting as all Ministerial statements must 
be placed under a microscope that will detect mental reserva- 
tions. ‘I do know that on that particular occasion considerable, 
or large, blocks of Consols were sold, and reinvested in smaller 
amounts in various other securities.” What a reflection on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that in the year of a great Free 
Trade boom his colleagues should dispose of ‘‘ considerable ” or 
“large ” blocks of Consols in order to get their property outside 
the orbit of Georgian finance by transferring it to Havana, Vera 
Cruz or Manchuria. U.S. Brazil Four per cent. Loan a superior 
investment to British Consols! Many hard things have been 
said upon Georgian finance by his opponents, but there has 
been nothing so eloquent as these apprehensions of his 
admirers. Lord Crewe has opened a new chapter in the fall in 
Consols and that flight of capital which arouses Mr. Asquith’s 
admiration. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. The National Review has 
been a real friend to his Majesty’s Ministers throughout this 
Marconi business, as from the outset it called their attention 
to rumours affecting their reputations, and Mr. Lawson’s 
very first article published in October 1912 brought in 
all the Marconi Companies, calling special attention to the 
American Company in which a scandalous gamble occurred. 
It appeared a few days prior to the Festival of Truth and 
afforded the Marconi trio an admirable opportunity of owning 
up, but unfortunately for them and for the country cowardly 
counsels prevailed, and they devoted their talents to subterfuge, 
prevarication and concealment ending in moral catastrophe, 
accompanied by lemonade luncheons and professional promotion. 
During the sittings of the Marconi Committee after the painful 
disclosures in the Mutin case, other Ministers who might have 
trodden an equally slippery path to the American “ investors ” 
were repeatedly urged to “own up ” like men, but they elected 
to remain silent and no member of the Government voluntarily 
testified. Those who appeared were summoned. The rest 
remained away. Are we to believe that among the innumer- 
able absentee Ministers none had ever made such entirely 
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proper and suitable investments—meet for the highest dignitaries 
in the Church or on the Bench according to Mr. Falconer 
—as American, Canadian, Spanish or other Marconi Com- 
panies? It is a large order, and our credulity has already been 
heavily taxed. It is almost an insult to the intelligence of 
the Government. They have one last opportunity provided by 
the Lords Enquiry. It will be interesting to see which, if any, 
hero avails himself of it, or whether other speculators will “ skulk 
in the background ”—to borrow Mr. Churchill’s phrase—until 


they in their turn are found out. 
L. J. Maxse 
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A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY IN TUNISIA 


It is five days to the desert from London, via Tunis. If when 
you get to Tunis the sea is flat, and you feel a sudden impulse, as 
I did, to visit Malta, you must allow another day and two long 
nights. Leave Tunis at 4 P.M. and you will be in La Valetta by 
7.30 A.M.; leave again that afternoon at 4 P.M. and you will be 
back in Tunis for breakfast. Is it worth while? Certainly 
I found it so. It is good to pay six English pennies in the heart 
of the Mediterranean to the boatman who takes you from the 
ship to the landing-stage, better still to see British ships of war in 
both harbours of Valetta ; it is good to drive out to St. Paul’s Bay, 
and visit the place where two seas met, and the vessel was battered 
to pieces by the waves; good to read the legend over the Post 
Oflice, “ Here Napoleon as General of the French Republic spent 
seven eventful days in 1798 ;” good to stand on the front bastion of 
the harbour by the Doric temple built in memory of Sir John 
Alexander Ball, first English Governor ; good to visit the church 
where the Knights of St. John are buried, especially if an English 
soldier guides you there, and refuses to be rewarded for his pains ; 
and best of all to read the inscription on the Guard House opposite 
the palace: 
MAGNA ET INVICTA BRITANNLE 
MILITENSIUM AMOR ET EUROPA VOX 
HAS INSULAS CONFIRMAVIT. 


And all this may be done, without much hurry or inconvenience, 
in the space of seven hours. But if this excursion seems too 
hervic or too fatuous, miss it out, and the five days will be spent 
as follows: 

The first night is passed in the train between Paris and Mar- 
seilles, the second in a cabin of the Carthage (built, by the way, 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne), the third in one of the hotels of Tunis, 
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the fourth in the train, and the fifth in the beautiful oasis of Nefta 
after a ride of twenty-four kilometres from Tozeur, where very 
gladly, as well as inevitably, you leave the train. The night is not 
spent without anxiety if there are any signs of rising wind, for 
wind is worse than rain in the desert, and you are likely enough 
to have a fair sample of each in the Tunisian Sahara between 
December and April. The guide will have been told to be ready 
at four, but at seven you will have to send messenger after 
messenger in search of him, and when he arrives he will silence 
your furious protests by a wildly improbable tale that his horse 
and camel broke lose at midnight and that he has been hunting 
for them ever since. And all the while the camel will look on 
with his imperturbable, and in this case most justifiable, disdain. 
We thought ourselves lucky to be off by eight, none too early, as we 
had forty-two kilometres to ride, and the donkeys objected to 
more than five kilometres an hour. We were a party of four, our 
two selves on donkeys, our cuisinier on a mule, and the guide, the 
show-figure of our squadron in his blue burnous, mounted on an 
Arab horse. He had a habit of lagging behind and rejoining us 
at full gallop; the first time that this happened the mule was 
startled and unseated the cuisinier, a stout good-natured Arab 
of forty-five, whose only demerit was that he repented having 
come with us almost as soon as he had started. 

We rode on uneventfully till one, meeting only a single Arab 
boy with four donkeys bound on a quest for wood, which is found 
in queer shapes and sizes through some parts of the Sahara, and 
is sold for about a franc for a donkey’s load. After lunch, just 
as We Were mounting, we were startled by the shouts of a breathless 
man who appeared to have arisen out of the ground or to have 
fallen from the sky. He turned out to be our chamolier who had 
started with the baggage the night before. ‘‘ Our camel,” so the 
cuisinier interpreted, “had fallen some two kilometres away and 
was unable to rise.’ Our horseman was despatched to the 
scene of action or suffering, and we sat there helplessly awaiting 
the event, with only a faint hope of reaching our borgj or cara- 
vanserai before night fell. But “ fears may be liars,” as we shortly 
proved; our Arab was back again with good news, in less than 
half an hour. Our camel was not dead or even ill: he had found it 
eating heartily, but unwilling or unable to rise until its load was 
readjusted, a task which naturally enough had proved too hard 
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for an unassisted chamolier. We reached our borgj before sunset 
after all, but had to light a fire signal of alfa grass from the dome 
of the roof to guide our offending camel to his night’s rest. The 
moment the sheaf of grass was lit on the summit of the dome by a 
small boy belonging to the borg}, who clambered up with difficulty, 
the camel characteristically enough appeared looking even more 
unconcerned than usual. I should mention that size is extra- 
ordinarily deceptive in the desert; half a mile away a borg] looks 
about the size of St. Paul’s; when you reach it you find that it 
consists of two or three small rooms, a yard, and half a dozen 
stalls for mules and horses. In the room or rooms set apart for 
travellers or tourists (the indigénes are not admitted to these) 
there is a fireplace, two chairs, and a table. The French Govern- 
ment provides these resting-places free of charge at intervals of 
sixteen to twenty miles along the caravan route; the guardian is 
usually a retired soldier who does his best to make you comfort- 
able, supplies a cheerful wood fire, and is grateful for two or 
three francs, which he well deserves. 

The next stage was only twenty-seven kilometres; the wind, 
which had been in our faces the day before, changed its mind 
suddenly and blew us along so that we reached our borg] early, but 
not too early, for the weather grew more and more threatening, 
and we were thankful to be within four walls while the wind was 
howling outside. Just before dawn the wind sank suddenly, 
and a glorious sunrise sent us on our way rejoicing. We lunched 
in an oasis (the first we had seen since leaving Nefta) which had 
been planted only fifteen years ago, and reached our borgj on the 
outskirts of a populous village soon after three. Presently half 
a dozen unattractive natives called upon us bringing with them a 
child of four incomparably ragged but less unattractive in appear- 
ance than the rest. The child, they said, was an orphan, and they 
wished it to be better dressed; accordingly they proposed that 
we should give them two francs to secure this laudable object. I 
was firm in resisting the proposal. Tourists, I knew from my 
guide-book, create beggars. In Algeria this is a fait accompli, but 
in Tunisia (except in Tunis) beggars are still comparatively rare. 
Unfortunately my companion was infirm, or firm if she prefers it 
(you will have divined the sex) in the view opposed to mine. 
Finally the cuisinier suggested (knowing of course that my view 
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was the right one but bowing to the inevitable) that the two francs 
should not be entrusted to the deputation, but that we should 
purchase the garments at Eloued and deliver them when we 
returned in four days. This view prevailed, and a noble sunset 
seemed to approve our generosity. So to sleep, with the thought 
that Eloued was only twenty-one kilometres distant, and that 
we should be sure to be there for an early lunch. But we had 
reckoned without the wind. Before we had ridden an hour the 
desert was fairly moving, the sand streaming from every height. 
Once our donkeys, with the wind driving in their faces, firmly 
refused to attempt one of the steeper crests till our guide dis- 
mounted, and working with both hands for all he was worth made 
the ascent somewhat easier. It was far from being a real sand 
storm, but it was quite sufficiently unpleasant; from head to 
foot we were plastered with sand, and our composure, to say the 
least, was ruffled. Even in the streets of Eloued the sand was 
driving furiously, and the usually unwelcome douane was to us a 
real haven of rest. And here I should like to say that the be- 
haviour of all the officials in Tunisia contrasts very favourably 
with that of their confréres in France. In particular this douanier 
was most friendly, and made us very comfortable in his sheltered 
courtyard, most courteously refusing any reward. I may add 
that twice at least the guards on the train after taking a great deal 
of trouble, refused to accept anything, and, more wonderful 
still, at Nefta an Arab boy who accompanied us to the “ Sources ”’ 
declined the coin I offered him, and left us with a friendly farewell. 

From the douane we went to the guide’s house, where our host 
at Nefta had assured us, for reasons of his own, we should be far 
more comfortable than at the hotel. The house proved to be a 
single tiny room, which you could not enter upright, with no 
window, and no furniture; the only contents a carpet of dirty 
sand. “Aude hospes contennere opes” is all very well, but 
we preferred to try the hotel. Eloued, in the opinion of its citizens, 
is as big as London; it stretches, they say, more than twenty kilo- 
metres, and the name they interpret as meaning a great river of 
men. There are more, they say, than seventy thousand in- 
habitants; six thousand seven hundred says my guide-book. 
Anyhow, the semicircle of houses and colonnades around the 
market-place is really rather noble, and the saucer-like hollows 
full of palm trees, whose tops are level with your feet as you stand 
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on the saucer’s rim, have a wonderful charm of their own. The 
clothes for the Arab child were not forgotten, and as they only 
cost three francs there was not much to grumble at. On our 
way back to Nefta we had three and a half lovely days; the other 
half day was windy and unpleasant. The clothes were a great 
success. We were met by the deputation, and the child; the 
clothes were given, and the child retired behind a wall, to re- 
appear after a few moments transformed. It really looked 
delightful, all in white, and I felt some temptation to congratulate 
my companion, but feeling it would be a bad precedent, refrained. 
And my turn came before long, for first the deputation refused to 
leave the borg] except under compulsion, and secondly the most 
unpleasant member of the group shortly returned and took up his 
station at the door, demanding money, on the ground that we 
had given a present to a child, and that he was at least twenty 
years older. However, he too went, under compulsion. And 
after supper, when we went out for a stroll, my companion insisted 
on avoiding the village, and when I enquired why, said curtly, 
“For fear of being mobbed.” So I was satisfied. 

Sunset on the sand dunes is very wonderful. As we walked 
along a high ridge, the side facing the sun was burnished gold, 
and at every step we raised a shower of golden dust; the other side 
was white and cold as death. And up the next ridge to eastward 
of us we saw waves of light flushing, and just before the sunset 
waves of green light melting into rose. 

On the last day of our return journey, having settled to make 
an early start, we woke our guide at three, the camel was off by 
four, and we ourselves half an hour later. It is easy to wake 
when you like in a borg]: the difficulty is to keep asleep, for the 
floors are hard and the nights cold. 

After three hours riding (during which my saddle came off in 
the dark) we saw the sunrise at last, and our Arabs dismounted, 
made a fire by setting light to a bush of alfa grass, and thrust 
their chilled feet into the blaze. When three hours away from 
Nefta we came across a party of Americans on their way to 
Biskra enjoying their first lunch in the desert. Their caravan 
of camels dwarfed us into insignificance; Jacob and all his 
belongings going into Egypt can hardly have made a more im- 
posing show. Anyhow, they were all enjoying themselves to the 
utmost, as Americans always seem able to do, and they gave us 
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a particularly friendly welcome. On the luncheon cloth basked 
and sprawled their mascot, a fascinating puppy, who was enjoying 
his first experience of the world. Nefta, surrounded, as it seemed, 
by a blue sea, looked very beautiful in the distance, but the sea 
becomes flakes of salt as you approach it, and Nefta itself to two 
weary riders seemed absolutely unapproachable. But we got 
there, not without some loss of temper, at last. 

Next morning we rode to Tozeur, and spent four good hours 
on the way, for we had no skill or spur which could induce our 
donkeys to trot, and our Arab boy, throned on our luggage, and 
borne by a real pig of a mule, was unable to give effectual aid. 
But the hotel, built in Arab fashion round a courtyard, was most 
prepossessing, and lunch made amends for everything. We left 
Tozeur by the only train of the day at 3.23 and reached Metlaoni, 
famous for its phosphate mines, about 5; tea, owing to a thought- 
ful telegram, was waiting for us in the train into which we changed. 
The Seldja gorge was far beyond our hopes. It impressed us 
much more than the “stupendous and magnificent” (see the 
guide-books) Gorge du Chabet el Akra, partly because we saw 
it in the most favourable light, for the moon had risen and the 
sun had only just gone down. The line skirts the mountains for 
some minutes, looking in vain for an opening, then makes up its 
mind and plunges into a tunnel where a river has made a way. 
We emerge in a deep ravine, with now a precipitous mountain wall 
almost touching the carriage, now the vista of some moonlit 
ravine running at right angles to ours. We cross and recross 
the river, and the long train of trucks, with two carriages attached 
as an afterthought, moves so slowly that we have far more time for 
realising the scene than we should have had in a motor. In 
twenty minutes we are in the plain again, and at 12.50 a.M. we 
are at Sbeitla. It takes a minute or two to induce the hotel 
keeper to believe that we mean to visit the ruins by moonlight, 
and to start at 6.53 A.M. in order to avoid the (to us) undesirable 
alternative of spending the next day at Sbeitla, and leaving by the 
midnight train by which we came. We dared, too, to hope that 
Melrose is not the only ruin which is best visited by moonlight, 
and the moon was almost full. Eventually our host gave us the 
key of his house, that we might let ourselves in when we pleased, 
and promised faithfully to call us at 6. “‘ Je me charge de cela,” 
were his farewell words. 
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Sbeitla (Suffetula) was once the short-lived capital of Tunisia, 
but the Arabs destroyed it pretty thoroughly in the sixth century. 
Fortunately one considerable group of buildings survives. About 
a kilometre from the station you come to a noble triumphal arch, 
and less than a kilometre beyond this is another arch through 
which you pass into an enclosed square rather larger than the 
schoolyard at Eton. The enclosing walls seemed to be some 
fifteen feet in height; remembering the schoolyard, imagine three 
temples standing side by side in place of Lupton’s tower. The 
temples are small ; the largest, at a guess, four times the size of the 
temple of Athena Nike on the Acropolis: the central temple is 
separated by about ten feet from those on either side. I have 
visited Athens, Baalbec, Karnak; and Sbeitla, though it cannot 
vie with these, may at least be named in their company. Having 
seen the temples, we hardly hoped for another thrill, but we 
wandered on till the silence was broken by the furious barking of 
two dogs who resented our approach. Still we persevered, and 
presently we were rewarded by coming to a little river spanned by 
a Roman bridge. It is true we could step across the river, but it 
was a real river all the same, running and tinkling and sparkling 
in the moonlight, and I read afterwards that Sfax, more than a 
hundred miles away, gets its water-supply from here. Mean- 
while the dogs had roused their master, the guardian of the place, 
and he came out from a neighbouring ruinous hovel to greet us, 
and earn his franc, at 2.30 A.M., as if it was the most natural thing 
in the world that we should be there at such a time. His wife 
soon joined him, and grinned a silent welcome. We could gladly 
have dispensed with a guide, but we felt that we owed him some- 
thing for disturbing his sleep, so we let him have his way. He led 
us to a little baptistery of which he had the key; it is in the form of 
across; there is one like it in the museum at Tunis, but this being 
im situ had a charm of its own. We then paid him lavishly, still 
feeling a little guilty for having woken him, and made our way 
once more back to the three temples to which we wished to say 
good-bye. And so back to our hotel. It seemed useless at 
3.30 to undress, but as I lay upon my bed I thought to myself 
that I was glad the train left before daylight, for I could not have 
borne to risk spoiling the recollection of the moonlit temples 
and river by another visit in the common light of day. 1 awoke 
and struck a match at 4.30, and 5.20, and when I next awoke 
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people were moving about the house and it was 6.50. The inn- 
keeper came when I shouted, followed by his wife; the garcon, she 
said very coolly, had overslept himself, there was no doubt we 
had missed the train. It was too bad to be kept another day at 
Sbeitla, for the profit of the hotel, and intolerable that such a 
simple and shameless plot should succeed; I shouted to my com- 
panion in the next room, explained the facts, and then we ran for 
it. The station was only fifty yards away; the guard did his 
best for us; and eventually when the train left five minutes late 
we and all our luggage were inside it. Unfortunately there was no 
time to explain to the innkeeper what we thought of him and of 
his wife, who, I believe, was the worse of the two; for at the last 
moment, as we left the hotel, when she saw that there was just a 
chance of our catching the train, she had the malicious cunning to 
suggest that there was plenty of time and that we need not hurry. 
Alas! for the shamelessness of greed. 

At 11.30 Kairouan was in sight, but we had to change and wait 
two hours at a little station ten miles away. Being unwashed 
and unfed we were glad of the rest, and lay in the shadow of a 
great cactus after a vain search for Barbary figs, which I have 
found on a previous occasion as late as January. The Hotel de 
France at Kairouan is kept by delightful people, who gave us the 
warmest welcome, and it is quite surprising how great a difference 
that makes. A camel fight was to take place almost immediately ; 
we missed it by drinking our coffee too leisurely, and only arrived 
in time to see the victorious camel ridden off by his owner escorted 
by a crowd of his triumphant backers. We did not much regret 
missing the fight; the camels looked a good deal distressed, 
though they are said to enjoy the fighting, and their tongues 
were swollen to the size of an Eton football, so that whenever 
they put them out to cool them it seemed to us impossible that 
they should succeed in drawing them in again. You cannot 
wonder that the children in Kairouan are cruel to animals (I 
forbear to give illustrations), for this sport of camel fighting is 
the favourite spectacle of the town. Our object was now to see 
the sunset from the great mosque. We walked outside the walls 
and were surprised to see a football match in progress between two 
sides of French and Arabs, who, by the by, fraternise admirably. 
This too we left, and reached the great mosque in good time. The 
full moon was rising over the plain, and the sun setting on the 
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mountains as we reached the summit of the minaret; and at our 
feet between the sun and the moon lay Kairouan. The holy city 
might have just descended from heaven; seen from above it 
shows no stain upon its spotless surface; each of its hundred 
domes is white, but hardly whiter than the flat roofs that surround 
them. The mountains that stand about the city on one side 
seem very close in that clear atmosphere: they are in reality 
twenty to thirty miles away. On the other side stretches an 
illimitable plain. As we see it to-day it shows no green except the 
cactus, for there has been little rain this autumn, but the city 
stands out all the more brightly against the contrasting brown. 
The smoke that hangs over the city is as white and soft as the wings 
of sleep. Long after sunset we descend, finding our way down the 
stairs by lighting matches at intervals, and emerge into the great 
court which is full of peace. The design of the mosque is simple and 
noble. A spacious flagged court, in which the mouths of cisterns 
show here and there, surrounded on three sides by a colonnade, 
with a great minaret on the north side; on the south side the 
sanctuary, a forest of pillars (five hundred we were told) among 
which the new-lit lamps are shining softly as we pass. And after- 
wards we go out again down therue Saussier, the crowded thorough- 
fare of Kairouan, where the Arabs sit above their wares, dates and 
oranges, brown loaves and strings of figs, stuffs and rugs of many 
colours, baskets and pitchers, all illumined by the lamps of their 
booths. We miss to-night the lanterns which generally hang on 
wires across the street, for there is no need of them when the 
moon is full. One more stroll down the street to the Tunis 
gate, and then “ with gazing most content”’ we turn and go to 
bed. And so back next day to Tunis, not to the Tunisia Palace 
or the Majestic Hotel, not even to the Hotel Eymon, where the one 
object of the host is to make you comfortable, and the surroundings 
are full of the colour and the character of the town, but to a house 
two miles from Tunis, on a south-eastward facing brow, where, as 
we sup on the veranda, we look out on Carthage and Sidi-vou- 
Said to westward, on the electric trams scattering sparks as they 
skirt the lake of Tunis on either side, on the twin heights of Bou- 
Kornein facing us, where you can gather handfuls of cyclamen 
in January, on the many-coloured lights of Tunis at our feet, and 
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THE ringed plovers went north at the end of March. It was one 
of those days that the bellowing equinoctial gales love to bring 
to the south coast. The pale sunshine played hide-and-seek with 
the hail storms over the sea, and the sand fled in stinging clouds 
before that harsh east wind that the old rhyme describes as: 


Neither good for man nor beast. 


We thought that this condemnation was too moderate, as we 
struggled into a sheltered angle of the rocks. But the warm corner 
already held other refugees. Five storm-beaten ringed plover 
stood on the stones by the water’s edge, with their trim fawn 
feathers ruffled with spray, and the foam splashing over their 
feet. Were they grumbling at the gale which had brought them 
thus far on their journey northwards, and now held them storm- 
bound on this inhospitable coast ? Not a bit of it. A gleam of 
sunshine broke through the clouds, and as if in answer, the first 
bird began piping: Tee-tee-toy-tee, and another and another 
took up the word, until all five were duetting and whistling 
together in the sweetest, merriest chorus of Pan-pipes ever heard 
on a bleak March morning. Then, with a flash of silver grey 
wings, they skimmed seawards, and whirled away round the 
Point. But the day seemed brighter for the sound of their 
cheery voices, and we did not grumble about the weather any 
more. 

Instead, we said: “‘ We too will go up north, when the days 
are longer.” 


In May we met the plover again among the multitudes of birds 
who fly and wade and swim along the shingle banks of Ravenglass, 
at the estuary of the three rivers. The rivers flow north and 
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south and west, until they meet on the saltings, and then all three 
go shouting down to the sea together. Twice a day the high 
tides sweep up the channel, until there is half a mile of wind-swept 
water between the mainland and the low range of bare dunes on 
the seaward side of the estuary, which is the great stronghold of 
the wild fowl. 

Sixteen centuries ago, the Roman legions used to sail right up 
to the village on their way to the Great Wall, and the old name 
that they gave to the place still clings to the fells above the 
estuary: but for five hundred years the winds and waters have 
worked together to pile up great dunes and sandbanks along the 
coast, and these have been given over to the birds. At low water, 
every sandy spit and naked mussel-bed is crowded with gulls, 
and plover, and pink-shanked oyster-catchers; shelduck dibble 
in the ooze of the mudflats; and a stately heron or two stands 
sentinel at the water’s edge. If you climb the sandhills and 
turn eastwards, you look right up the valleys of the three rivers, 
into the heart of the mountains. If you look westwards, you 
will see the Isle of Man—a blue smear on the horizon, and the 
choppy, troublous Irish Sea fretting and splashing on the beaches 
that it has laid down at the foot of the dunes. I say that you 
might see all this, but first of all you will not see it. That is 
because the shingles and the marram plots, and the ridges and the 
valleys of the sandhills, and the air over and under and around 
you, will be so full of seagulls. 

A great flock of birds has a beauty and impressiveness entirely 
of its own. No herd of cattle, however great, no crowd of men, 
however imposing, can convey quite the same idea of space and 
multitude. Every dune top and every hollow is studded with 
gulls, until the whiteness of them massed together in the marram 
grass is like the whiteness of melting snowdrifts on the hillside, 
and the air also is full of them, skimming and swooping to and 
fro. The sound of their voices, like the roar of the tide on the 
bar, is mighty. Now a couple rush fifty feet upwind to buffet 
each other playfully and then fall apart, as a score of others whirl 
round them. Here a battalion stoop to their nests, poised like a 
troop of angels. Everywhere there is a tumultuous rush of wings, 
a great and sonorous clamour. And yet, although some of the 
birds swoop hither and thither headlong, while others hang aloft 
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almost motionless, breasting the wind, there is no confusion. It is 
like a great musical symphony made corporate, in which the lead- 
ing notes, with chord and arpeggio and appoggiatura, are repre- 
sented by soaring birds. 

But no prose description can do justice to the magnificent 
rhythm of their flight, nor any verse, unless I think it might be 
some of Swinburne’s great anapeests : 

White glories of wings, 

As of sea-faring birds 

That flock to the springs 

Of the sunrise in herds, 

With the wind for a herdsman, and hasten or 
halt at the change of his words. 

At the charge of his word 

Bidding pause, bidding haste, 

When the ranks are stirred 

And the lines displaced, 

They scatter as wild swans parting adrift 
on the wan green waste. 


Every now and then, as at a given signal, a silence falls on 
the host. With one accord they rise, and swoop noiselessly to 
and fro before dropping back on to their eggs again with renewed 
clamour. This sudden hush in the middle of such great sound 
and stir is like the duration of a semibreve rest in the midst of a 
piece of orchestral music, and is strangely impressive. 

As you walk across the hills, fresh clouds of birds rise on all 
sides while those behind drop screaming to their nurseries, which 
are built so close together that it would be quite possible to pass 
right across the dunes and set your foot upon a clutch of eggs at 
each step. The air is heavy with the pungent smell of the sun- 
shine on the nettle-beds, and also with that peculiar taint which is 
always so apparent near a great gathering of birds. Except 
for a few domestic tussles for the privilege of warming the eggs, 
there is no quarrelling. The male birds hold jousts on certain 
bare patches of sand in the midst of the colony, but their tourneys 
are quite harmless. The bird turns slowly round and round with 
outstretched head and neck, while he calls attention to his dis- 
play by harsh screaming. Now and then a big stupid chick 
blunders into the lists, and stands bewildered, while all the 
doughty warriors lower their heads and boo at him, until his 
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mamma comes up and hustles him away from the hubbub, just 
as you may see a human mother dragging her youngster out of the 
crowd that has collected round a street fight. 

The gulls, however, are merely the plebeians of the Ravenglass 
sandhills; the terns are the patricians—especially the Sandwich 
terns. 

The Sandwich terns nest in small quarrelsome parties on the 
tops of the dunes. The slovenly hollows in the sand that contain 
their handsome mottled eggs are scraped so close together that 
when one bird turns round on her nest, her tail touches her 
neighbour’s head, and then the couple scold and gobble at one 
another until they can adjust their long wings to each other’s 
convenience. Even when the colony is at peace, which is not 
often, the birds keep up a subdued chorus in guttural monotone. 
The Sandwich tern lacks the beautiful coral bill and legs of the 
common tern, but still he is a handsome bird enough, with sabre 
wings of wondrous span, glossy crest, and ochre and ebon bill, 
and it was a rare treat to spend two days in watching a colony at 
close quarters, from the shelter of a large wicker-work crate 
covered with dry marram grass. 

These particular Sandwich terns were nesting in the middle 
of a much larger colony of black-headed gulls, with whom, however, 
they seemed to live on good terms. The black-headed gull is not 
such an unprincipled buccaneer as his greater and lesser black- 
backed cousins, but on the second day I saw a flagrant piece of 
larceny committed. For some time a shabby old gull had been 
hopping about among the brooding terns, who of course, accus- 
tomed to the sight of his brown hood and white spectacles, paid 
no attention to him while he rambled among their nurseries, like a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing. One tern left her nest unguarded for a 
minute. The gull sidled up and, glancing round guiltily, sucked 
anegg. He had reckoned without the tern’s keen eyes. She and 
half a dozen of her clan swooped down screaming upon the thief. 
He, however, evaded retribution for the time being by escaping 
into a crowd of other gulls. 

The tern was a good deal puzzled and annoyed by her broken 
egg. She tried to brood over it, but as it dribbled its contents 
over her feathers, she picked it up contemptuously and threw it 
aside. Immediately, amid a scream from the sympathising 
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neighbours, a jackdaw, one of those pests who haunted the out- 
skirts of the gullery, swooped down and carried off the broken 
egg. The original robber left the neighbourhood for a time, but 
next day he and one or two of his companions were seen pirating 
the nests, not only of the common and Sandwich terns, but also 
of their own kind. I do not believe, however, that the black- 
headed gulls as a race are thieves. It is far more likely to be a new 
habit adopted by certain aberrant individuals. When thousands 
of birds are crowded together in one locality, the wonder is that 
they can find food at all, not that they turn to robbery in order 
to procure it. 

The common terns muster in their thousands at Ravenglass. 
They nest on a grassy flat in the heart of the dunes, apart from 
the gulls and the plover and the oyster-catchers, who share the 
rights of the sandhills with them. It was a windy day when we 
went to the ternery. The winter storms had carved the dunes into 
abrupt fantastic shapes, and, like shaggy hair blown awry, great 
tussocks of marram grass waved sadly from their summits. In- 
land the sun was shining, but a thin film of mist blew in from the 
sea, and the wind drove the sand down the gullies in low clouds, 
until it looked almost as if we were walking knee-deep in a stream 
of water. We found the birds in a wide sandy basin shut in by 
sand hillocks. They had but newly arrived from overseas, and 
as it was their courting time, they spent the forenoon in hanging 
in a dense cloud over their future breeding-ground. Underfoot 
were innumerable scrapings in the sand, as though the birds were 
trying experiments in nest-building. Now and then a tern would 
alight with a flutter of long white wings, and then, as if the site 
did not please her, swept up to join her fellows; but for the most 
part the whole flock hung over our heads, uttering their monotonous 
and melancholy cry: ‘ Kree-a-kree.”’ There was none of the 
bustle and movement of the gull colony. Each bird kept her un- 
varying station in the flock, and her part in the chorus. Only, as 
we walked onwards, the whole vast army, as if moved by some 
common impulse, would now and then sweep a few yards forward 
so as to maintain their place overhead. I cannot tell how it was, 
unless perhaps it might have been the influence of many hundreds 
of eyes all fixed intently upon us, but after a while there seemed 
to be something almost eerie in this immense flock of birds, with 
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their wailing voices, and straining, but almost immovable, wings 
silhouetted against the sky, and beautiful as they were, I felt that 
I almost hated them. They did not stoop at us, but all the 
while we felt that they were watching, and that if we had been 
birds instead of men, they would have dealt with us less patiently- 
One day a pair of young partridges strayed among the sandhills. 
Immediately the whole tern colony descended and slew them. 
There was no wound on the victims’ bodies, but the skulls were 
punctured all over with stabs from the murderous bills of the 
terns. 

The amount of mutual defence that is found in a bird com- 
munity varies a good deal with different species. To a certain 
extent no doubt all gregarious birds have a rudimentary social 
system, but a few possess it in more eminent degree. Among 
these, terns rank high. For my part, I should class them with the 
starlings and the crows as one of the most intelligent, as they are 
one of the most social, species of British birds. These qualities 
indeed generally go together, for common interests are a good 
whetstone for the wits. It would also seem as if terns were 
capable of a good deal of concerted action in other directions, if 
we may believe a story related by Edwards of Banff and quoted 
by W.H.Hudson. A tern was shot and wounded, but before the 
gunner could retrieve it, its fellows seized it by the wing-tips and 
bore it out of reach away to sea. 

The lesser terns, who nest on the shingle banks nearer the sea, 
are of more solitary habits, but they have also waspish dispositions 
to judge from the unmerciful way in which they harry any un- 
wary gull or plover who wanders near their eggs. However, in 
their domestic life they are altogether charming. I spent the 
greater part of a summer’s day in watching a pair of them from the 
shelter of that crate which had already imposed so successfully 
upon the Sandwich terns. The hen bird treated the crate with 
complete indifference, and it was one of the prettiest sights in the 
world to see her sail down on to her eggs and poise herself 
daintily upon her tiny webbed feet. Now and then she looked 
up and called to her mate who hovered overhead. 

He replied at once by coming down close to the nest, and then 
began a very pretty game of pretence. The cock bird lowered 
his head and advanced towards his mate with little mincing steps. 
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She, for her part, pretended to be bored by his attentions, and 
strolled away, stretching her wings and pecking fretfully at the 
pebbles around her. Finding that she would not notice him, the 
cock came up to the nest, and stared at the eggs with such admira- 
tion that I thought that he was about to cover them. But at 
that, all make-believe was at an end. The hen bird suddenly 
took wing and he dashed up to join her. The pair of them rose 
like white butterflies in a fluttering spiral, and for the next half- 
hour all that could be known of them were their lover-like voices 
twittering overhead. Few people realise the important part 
that the cock bird plays in hatching the eggs and rearing the 
young. The relation between sire and offspring, on the whole, 
is much closer among birds than it is in the case of most mammals. 
I was often struck with this at Ravenglass, where the rabbits on 
the sandhills were almost as numerous as the birds. The little 
rabbits, after they left the nesting burrow, had to fend for, and 
educate, themselves. On the other hand, the gulls and plover 
followed their parents, and were fed and fostered at night, until 
they had completely outgrown the comfortable bivouac of their 
mother’s feathers and were to all intents adult. 

The bare saltings that lie on either side of the estuary were 
not much frequented by gulls and terns, who preferred the 
marram covert of the dunes, but they were a great haunt of the 
wading birds. In May these flats were gay with thrift and scurvy 
grass and heartsease flowers. Nesting-places were then at a 
premium, and every fifty yards some anxious peewit or ringed 
plover scolded you for a breach of the law of trespass. There 
was a dandy oyster-catcher on every hillock, and in the hollow 
behind, his mate slipped stealthily from her eggs at our approach. 
The oyster-catcher was undoubtedly the bird that was most in 
evidence at Ravenglass, not even excepting the gulls. All day 
long, and all night too, one could hear his merry rattling pipe by 
the waterside. Small bachelor parties gathered upon the fore- 
shore, or limped down the sandy spits, whistling shrilly. Most 
of the birds, however, were very busy with their domestic con- 


cerns, and their “ mock nests”’ were scraped everywhere among 


the dry seaweed. I have never watched the courtship of the 
oyster-catcher, but it seems likely that as with the wooing of the 
tufted duck, misselthrush and lapwing, the making of a sham 
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nest is a regular part of the performance. The simplest way to 
find the real nest, with its complement of four handsome eggs is 
to follow the footprints of the old birds in the sand—their “ feet- 
ings,” as the boatmen call them—up from the water side. 

Oyster-catchers, when once their suspicions have been lulled, 
(no easy task) are the most interesting birds to study at close 
quarters. In 1912 I spent two days, as an unsuspected and un- 
invited guest, within six feet of a nest on a windy plateau above 
the estuary bar. All the forenoon the hen bird brooded lovingly, 
rising every hour or so to readjust her eggs. Towards noon, 
however, she became restless, and the reason for her flutter was 
not far to seek. It was ebb tide, and her mate was coming to 
relieve guard. In due course he walked up to the nest, and she 
jumped up joyfully and tripped down to the beach. Meanwhile 
he tucked the eggs skilfully under his waistcoat and brooded 
faithfully for an hour. At the end of this time, the shore being 
covered by the inflowing tide, the hen bird returned to resume her 
duties, and there was a pretty little scene between the couple. 
They caressed each other with their scarlet bills, while they 
whistled together in the sweetest, softest bird music ever heard. 
Even after his mate was settled on her eggs once more, the male 
bird lingered near the place as if loath to leave it. I have seldom 
seen birds that I liked so well—so beautiful, so innocent, and so 
occupied. 

While I was watching the oyster-catchers, there was a thrum of 
wings, and a fine sheldrake pitched close by. The sheldrake is a 
common bird at Ravenglass, and at low tide small parties of two 
or three birds can be seen waddling sedately over the mud. They 
breed plentifully in the rabbit burrows among the dunes, but the 
duck seldom succeeds in bringing her first brood to the water; 
for, unluckily for her, at Ravenglass her eggs have a commercial 
value, both for sale to visitors, and also for the pot. The duck 
leaves the burrow twice a day in order to feed: once early in the 
morning, and again late in the afternoon. As is the rule with 
most of her tribe, her mate calls for her at the mouth of the burrow, 
takes her down to the mudflats, and then escorts her back to the 
nest again. Often at sunset, when the tide was low, I heard 
their amorous voices as they flew past the boat, but as a rule the 
sheldrake is a wary fowl, whose intimate acquaintance you may 
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make only through binoculars, or (if you are of that way of think- 
ing) from behind a trigger. 

For there are divers ways of making the acquaintance of a wild 
bird. Some people, as I say, do so through the lens of field-glass 
or camera, and more along the barrels of a gun. Others again 
use nothing but their eyes, and this method certainly has more 
delights and less disappointments than either of the other two. But 
whichever way you make it, the privilege of the acquaintance is the 
same. For it is indeed a privilege to meet people who are never 
idle and seldom unhappy, who do not waste time in discussing 
their duties, or repenting of their stupidities, and who, best of all, 
as Walt Whitman says, are never under any circumstances 
respectable. 


N.B.—I append a list of the birds seen on this occasion; 
ringed plover, heron, black-headed gull, Sandwich tern, common 
tern, lesser tern, green plover, oyster-catcher, sheldrake. 
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Ir has long been the belief of Europe that the United States 
would never enter into an alliance or a political arrangement 
with any European nation. That has also been the belief of 
Americans. It was opposed to their traditional policy as well 
as being unnecessary. They could see no advantage in it, and 
Americans are like other people in that they make no bargains 
without expecting to gain by them. The American has no fear 
of invasion or conquest. The menace of a huge indemnity does 
not vex him. He feels himself so strong that consequences do 
not disturb him. Foreign affairs touch him remotely and rarely 
affect him personally. He could afford to plough his lonely 
furrow and not ask favours of the rest of the world. 

Yet it has appeared to some observers that the United States 
must in time be influenced by the same considerations that have 
shaped the policies of other nations and that a political alliance 
between the United States and a European nation was not to 
be dismissed with the one word “impossible.” It has more 
than once been pointed out in these pages that such an alliance 
would come when it was held to be vital to the United States, 
but not before. An offer of an alliance made to the United 
States by a Huropean Power because it was in the interests of 
that Power would be rejected without much ceremony ; should 
the United States find itself menaced and require outside assist- 
ance an alliance would no longer be repugnant. 

Events of the last fortnight have strengthened that opinion. 
So that there shall be no misunderstanding, let no one believe 
that there has been talk of an alliance or that it has been suggested, 
but the sudden anxiety shown to remain on good terms with the 


world rather than to pretend contempt for its opinion and the 
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change in the attitude of public men indicate the future. They 
show that Americans realise that isolation is a poor policy, and 
that great and powerful as the United States is it is neither great 
enough nor powerful enough to flaunt the world. 

Mr. Wilson inherited several serious foreign complications 
from both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft. There has seldom been 
a time when a new President. was faced with so many vexing 
problems pressing for settlement and the world had for the 
United States such coldness, if not actual hostility. Latin 
American dislike and suspicion of the United States were increased 
by Mr. Roosevelt’s action in taking Panama from Colombia so 
as to make possible the building of the canal, and refusing to 
make compensation. Colombia felt that as the canal was a 
national necessity to the United States she ought to be recom- 
pensed for the loss of her territory, and the amount to be paid 
should be determined by arbitration, but neither Mr. Roosevelt 
nor Mr. Taft would consent to arbitration, and Mr. Wilson has 
to suffer for the action of his predecessors. Brazil is irritated 
because its “ valorisation” scheme to maintain the price of 
coffee was declared to be in violation of the American trust laws 
and had to be abandoned so far as the United States was concerned. 
Mr. Taft denounced the commercial treaty with Russia, and 
no treaty relations now exist between her and the United States. 
The friction with Japan began in Mr. Roosevelt’s administration 
over the California school question, it was less acute while Mr. 
Taft was President, and it flamed up with the incoming of Mr. 
Wilson, when the California legislature passed the Webb Act, 
denying to the Japanese the right to own agricultural lands, 
which Japan asserts is in violation of her treaty. Mr. Wilson 
attempted to prevent the enactment of the Webb law by sending 
Mr. Bryan to California to make a personal appeal to the legisla- 
ture, but his errand was fruitless. A Progressive legislature 
under the control of Governor Johnson, the Vice-Presidential 
candidate on the Progressive ticket at the last election, jammed 
the Bill through, saying in effect that although Japan might 
not like it her feelings need not be considered, and if Japan was 
foolish enough to resent it California would have nothing to | 
fear. 


Mr. Wilson was also confronted with the dispute with England | 


and 
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over the Panama Canal tolls and the critical situation existing 
in Mexico, both of which were thrust upon him by the Taft 
administration. Mr. Taft signed the law permitting the dis- 
crimination to be made against British ships and leit it to his 
successor to reverse his action if he saw fit or to stand by it 
if he thought proper. Mexico also was an unwelcome legacy. 
Mr. Taft refused to recognise Huerta on the ground that as he 
was so soon to retire it was only proper that Mr. Wilson should 
be given a free hand in dealing with Mexico. And as if to show 
how little the United States cared about remaining on terms of 
friendship with the rest of the world, the Senate refused to ratify 
the arbitration treaties that had expired. Opposition was made 
to the British treaty on the ground that it would enable Great 
Britain to demand arbitration of the canal tolls; that with 
Japan was opposed because it was asserted it made possible the 
arbitration of the Webb law. 


The average American is indifferent to foreign politics. He 
has little reverence for diplomacy, and diplomats seem to him 
to be regarded rather as a joke than to be taken seriously. Prob- 
ably most Americans think the money spent on diplomacy is 
wasted and ambassadors serve little if any useful purpose; it 
is difficult for them to understand why the Secretary of State 
must send his communications through the medium of a high- 
priced functionary instead of writing a letter to Sir Edward 
Grey or cabling him if he is in a hurry. That appears to the 
American “ good business” and democratic. Ambassadors and 
the etiquette of diplomacy, one often hears, are “ un-American ” ; 
especially that part of diplomacy which makes secrecy necessary. 
Americans might think more kindly of diplomacy if it conducted 
its negotiations in the open with everything published in full in 
the newspapers. 

This indifference to foreign opinion was characteristically 
shown when Great Britain protested against the imposition of 
tolls on British vessels using the Panama Canal while American 
coastwise vessels were to be exempt. It was clearly a violation 
of a treaty, and it was so admitted by a great many Americans, 
but that did not influence the men who were responsible for 
the legislation. When Great Britain protested that protest 
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was received with almost cynical amusement. It was treated 
as somewhat of a joke. Really what difference did it make 
how many objections Great Britain might see fit to make, because 
what could Great Britain do? She would not go to war, and 
she would not dislocate trade by imposing a tariff on American 
goods, so there was nothing to be afraid of. Some of the news- 
papers tried to shame the Senate into action, but the Senate is 
not so easily moved, and it is safe to say nothing would have 
been done if other things had not made the Senate see the wisdom, 
and perhaps necessity, of retaining the friendship of England. 

One of the secrets of American diplomatic success is that the 
United States has generally been able to play one European 
nation against another. In many respects, in almost every 
respect, the United States is the spoiled child of fortune. She 
is the darling of the gods. Europe has always assiduously courted 
the United States, it has always been anxious to have the good- 
will and friendship of the United States. The bond of fellowship 
between England and the United States has excited the envy 
of other European nations, who for political and commercial 
reasons have sought to convey the belief that England could 
obtain no greater favours than were granted to all the rest of the 
world. Americans have not been ignorant of the advantage 
this gave them. With much shrewdness England has been 
played against Germany, and Germany against England. The 
rivalry between European Powers has entered into all American 
political calculations in recent years. Pretending to be impartial 
and to accord the same treatment to all nations, I have frequently 
heard Americans say that if England objected to a certain proposed 
action it would strengthen German-American relations, or vice 
versa. In Europe American diplomacy may be laughed at as 
being the diplomacy of amateurs, but it is professional enough 
where American interests are concerned. And perhaps more 
than one European Chancery realises this. 


When the United States first found itself involved in Mexico 
there was a good deal of nervousness as to the attitude of Europe. 
It is no secret that there was fear in some quarters that the great 
European Powers having large commercial interests in Mexico 
might force the hand of the United States. They had it in their 
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power to cause the United States considerable embarrassment. 
Suppose that Great Britain, France, Germany, and Spain, who 
have millions invested in Mexico and many of their nationals 
there, should have said to the United States that it must either 
afford protection to foreign lives and property or the Govern- 
ments interested would take measures of their own. This would 
have placed the United States in an awkward position, as it 
would have compelled immediate American intervention or 
forced the United States to admit that the Monroe Doctrine was 
without vitality. Europe has shown great consideration to the 
United States; it has been patient and abstained from doing 
anything to increase American difficulties. 

With Mexico threatening heavily to tax the resources of the 
United States—for it is the general belief that eventually American 
troops will have to be sent to Mexico to restore order—fear of 
Japan suddenly appears. No sensible person can believe that 
Japan would deliberately provoke hostilities with the United 
States, yet that is a belief generally entertained, and Americans 
do not talk about war with Japan lightly. They know what 
it would cost, and they are not confident as to the outcome. It 
is not material whether feeling against Japan has been aroused 
for purely selfish ends or whether men are honest in believing 
that Japan is a menace, the fact is that Japan is looked upon 
asanenemy. The public has been inflamed by reports of Japan 
giving assistance to Mexico, of the Japanese selling arms to 
Huerta, of a Japanese man-of-war being sent to Mexico to show 
that Japanese sympathy is with the Government of Mexico and 
opposed to that of the United States, and other equally fantastic 
and untrue tales. The public, of course, has no means of knowing 
how much of this is true and how much false. When it reads 
the same thing day after day, morning and evening, it is forced 
to believe that although allowance may be made for exaggeration 
the essentials cannot be challenged. Asa result of this newspaper 
campaign the public began to ask how soon before something 
would happen. 

Something did happen, but not in the way expected. I have 
referred to the indifference shown to the British Panama Canal 
protest and the shelving of the arbitration treaties. No sooner 
was it realised that it would not be comfortable for the United 
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States to have to invade Mexico and at the same time feel un- 
certain as to the outcome of negotiations with Japan than the 
importance of doing nothing to irritate Great Britain was at 
once seen. A British alliance was not proposed, but Britain 
was to be asked, if necessary, to use her good offices with Japan 
and prevent the Japanese demands from becoming so imperative 
that a satisfactory settlement would be impossible. Not, of 
course, in the shape of a bribe, but simply as an expression of 
good feeling the British arbitration treaty was to be ratified and 
the canal controversy to be adjusted. The business was rather 
amusing, and the way in which it was done more than naive. 
The American Press is rarely subtle and seldom restrained. It 
is as frank in expressing what it thinks as an enfant terrible is 
in making remarks about his mother’s visitors. A few months 
ago the Press was abusing England for giving encouragement to 
Huerta and blocking America’s game in Mexico, now all the 
sins and crimes of the past have been forgotten, and the same 
papers that had only unkind things to say of English diplomacy 
in the politest imaginable terms remind their readers that as 
Japan is the ally of England she will listen to suggestions from 
England when she would reject advice from any other source. 
It is “‘ good business ” to be on friendly terms with Great Britain 
‘in order that the unqualified support of that nation may be 
had in dealing with the Mexican and Japanese problems,” as 
one influential newspaper ingenuously informs the world. And 
public men are equally as frank. In substance they say they 
“can’t afford” to have England “angry” at this particular 
time. When nothing threatened they were careless about 
England’s anger, but as the situation has shifted so have their 
feelings. 

The moral, it seems to me, is not obscure. Although in theory 
Americans may have a deeply rooted objection to an alliance 
they will seek one when their interests demand it. 


Apropos of diplomacy, the Republican papers have been 
making much capital out of the changes made in the diplomatic 
service by the President and the removal of Republicans so as 
to create places for Democrats, and they have been weeping 
bitter tears over the return of the “ spoils system ” and the great 
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injury that has been done to Civil Service reform. They profess 
to fear that things will soon be as bad as they were a quarter of 
a century ago, when men were appointed to Government positions 
not because of their ability or fitness but through political in- 
fluence, who held their places at the pleasure of politicians. It 
is, of course, foreign to European ideas that an Ambassador or 
a Minister should be forced out of the service because he happens 
to be a Republican and the President is a Democrat, but much 
of the Republican criticism is sheer hypocrisy and simply to 
arouse feeling against the Administration. The men dismissed 
were Republicans, appointed in the first place not because they 
had a professional diplomatic training but as a reward for political 
services, either active or financial, or as a mark of the President’s 
friendship. When Mr. Cleveland went out of office in 1897 
Ambassadors and Ministers were all Democrats, and Mr. McKinley 
replaced them with Republicans, which was held to be legitimate. 
Mr. Roosevelt, with few exceptions and for personal reasons, 
displaced Mr. McKinley’s appointees with men of his own selec- 
tion because he had campaign debts to pay or friends to honour, 
and no one took exception when one Republican gave way to 
another. Mr. Taft did the same thing, and candour compels 
one to say that he made some extraordinarily bad diplomatic 
appointments. Mr. Wilson has simply followed the example of 
his predecessors, only now it is Republicans who are out and 
Democrats who are in, but the Republicans show themselves bad 
losers in complaining. 

It is largely luck when an efficient man gets into the American 
diplomatic service. Almost always the President has to take 
his appointee on faith; he seldom knows him intimately; he 
has been given no opportunity to test his fitness for a diplomatic 
post, and his choice is limited. Americans pay their diplomats 
so poorly and so much is expected of them in the way of entertain- 
ment and the social requirements of their position, that only a 
man with a large private fortune can accept the appointment of 
Ambassador at one of the great capitals, and even a Minister, 
except at a few of the minor posts, must expect to dip into his 
private purse. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that wealth is considered rather than brains, and the two do not 
always go together; and when a man has both the necessary 
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qualifications, when he has sufficient money to be able to afford 
the luxury of an Embassy and the proper amount of brains, it 
does not always follow that he will be a successful diplomat. 
An able business man is more likely than not to be a failure as 
an Ambassador, the training of an Illinois lawyer or a Texas 
newspaper publisher is hardly of the kind to fit him to be a 
successful Minister at a European Court or to a South American 
Republic. It is an old story, and the public knows very well 
how its diplomatic service is rated by the rest of the world, 
but Americans do not care. Public opinion cannot be sufficiently 
aroused to make the diplomatic service a permanent institution 
or tu pay its members salaries large enough to enable the President 
to appoint the best men; nor can public opinion be made to see 
that when a man enters the diplomatic service he ceases to be 
a politician and ought no more to be influenced by political, 
that is party, considerations than a captain on the bridge of his 
ship or a judge on the bench. Americans have progressed far 
enough to eliminate politics from the Army and Navy, the private 
political views of officers they keep to themselves, and the sister 
services take no part in politics; but public opinion is not yet 
advanced enough to recognise the wisdom of applying the same 
code to the diplomatic service. A leading newspaper defending 
the President says, “‘ those who occupy the principal diplomatic 
stations should be in close political sympathy with the Administra- 
tion,” and it justifies this statement by asserting : 

The Civil Service is a splendid thing, and within proper limits its operation affords 
one of the greatest of all safeguards against demoralisation of government following 
those revolutionary changes to which our political system subjects us. But it is 


possible to extend the operation of a Civil Service law too far and to over-emphasise 
certain features about it... . 


Ours is a government by party, and the men who represent this country abroad as 
Ambassadors and Ministers must necessarily occupy the very closest and most confi- 
dential relationship with and be the mouthpiece of the leaders of the party in power. 


Which is typically American but will not carry conviction to 
any one else. 


Hither Mr. Wilson is a man of the most extraordinary luck 
or else he is more of a statesman than any of his predecessors. 
The country awaited with unusual interest his recommendations 
for legislation to regulate the trusts, the prevention of monopoly 
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and the correction of commercial abuses, and it was the general 
expectation, as a member of Congress expressed it, that “ the 
eight hundred or more trusts that now dominate the industries 
of the country will put up a fight that will try men’s souls,” and 
the President would be denounced by the newspapers recognised 
as the organs of capital. But what was expected did not take 
place. 

Here was the stage set for the beginning of a great conflict (the New York Literary 
Digest comments) and the whole nation breathless with expectation. In the trust 
issue the Administration was about to meet its most searching test, the President was 
face to face with its Goliath. Yet when the message is delivered we find bankers, 
railroad presidents, captains of industry, and even the New York Sun (more friendly 
to capital than its opponents, and not particularly friendly to the President) joining 
in the chorus of approval that greets its programme for the further correction and 
prevention of corporation abuses—a programme, it has been pointed out, which goes 
even further than the anti-trust promises of the Democratic platform. And while 
‘big business ” praised, stock values sprang to higher levels. 


What is the meaning of this, the Literary Digest says editors 
are asking. 

Has the President surrendered to the trusts, or have the trusts surrendered to the 

President ? How, one paper asks, can a trust programme satisfactory to and indorsed 


by William Jennings Bryan awaken enthusiasm in the New York Sun? Yet the Sun 
agrees with the President that the Government and business will meet one another 


henceforth in a new atmosphere, an “atmosphere of accommodation and mutual 


understanding ” ; and it declares confidently that this atmosphere ‘‘ means everything 
at this time to the prosperity of the United States.’ In short, the Sun rejoices to find 
in both the tone and the substance of the message “ ground for regarding it as epochal.” 


Business men are not disturbed by the prospect of legislation 
that will in some respects revolutionise existing business practices 
in the United States, and do not fear that the recommendations 
made by the President will be injurious to legitimate business. 
Mr. Wilson has been su successful in securing the passage of legisla- 
tion since he entered the White House that it is the general belief 
that Congress will respond to his demand for laws to deal with 
the trusts and business. In some quarters there is fear expressed 
that Congress, for political purposes, will go further than the 
President desires and enact legislation of such a radical character 
that it will be destructive to business, but the President has 
shown such a complete mastery over Congress that there is little 
danger of Congress getting out of hand. It is certain the President 
will veto any Bill that goes too far or is passed for purely political 
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effect. The newspapers generally agree that business will be 
conducted hereafter on a higher plane in the United States, and 
that investors, both at home and abroad, will be afforded greater 
protection. 


An experiment that will be watched with a great deal of 
interest, by Europe as well as the United States, is the building 
and operation, in the territory of Alaska, of the first railway 
system to be owned by the American Government. Alaska, 
which the United States bought from Russia in 1868 for a trifle 
because it was looked upon as a land of perpetual snow and ice 
and incapable of commercial development, and has returned its 
purchase price many hundred-fold, has only been scratched on 
the surface because it has no proper transportation facilities. 
There is enormous wealth buried beneath its surface, it is not 
only rich in gold but its soil is heavy with copper and there is 
coal in inexhaustible quantity ; but owing to the difficulties of 
transport it costs more to bring the minerals to market than 
they are worth. Some years ago a powerful financial syndicate 
undertook the development of Alaska, but the public, at that 
time encouraged to look with suspicion on enterprise on a large 
scale, raised the cry of exploitation and monopoly, and the 
syndicate withdrew, and it has now been decided that the only 
way to open up Alaska is for the Government to take the work 
in hand. In his address, delivered at the opening of Congress, 
President Wilson said : 

Alaska as a storehouse should be unlocked. One key to it is a system of railways. 
These the Government should itself build and administer, and the ports and terminals 


it should itself control in the interest of all who wish to use them for the service and 
development of the country and its people, 


In accordance with the President’s recommendation the 
Senate has passed a Bill, which is yet to be passed by the House, 
appropriating $40,000,000 for railway construction. The project, 
naturally enough, was opposed by Senators and newspaper men 
who saw in it the entering wedge of Government ownership of 
all railways and “ the first great step in the realm of paternalism ; 
the beginning of the paternalistic or socialistic idea of complete 
Government ownership of all public utilities,’ as a Senator 
declared in debate. The friends of the measure defend it on the 
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grounds of expediency and disclaim any desire to see the Govern- 
ment committed to the general policy of owning or controlling 
the railways of the country, but Alaska being an exceptional 
case exceptional measures must be employed. Mr. Lane, the 
Secretary of the Interior, whose Department is charged with the 
administration of the territory, says : 

This is a new policy for the United States. Very true. This is a new part of the 
United States ; and policies properly change with new conditions. 

To build and control these railroads ourselves may be an experiment, but such 
a plan does not suggest scandals more shameful or political conditions more unhealthy 
than many we have known in new parts of our country under private ownership. 
I believe that under this policy Alaska will develop most safely and most speedily, 
and its resources will most certainly become available to the whole people. 


If the hopes of the supporters are justified undoubtedly a 
great impetus will be given to the demand for the Government 
ownership of all railways, which Mr. Bryan advocated some years 
ago and has always been popular with the more radical of his 
following. The arguments of the opponents that the Govern- 
ment never does anything as well as private enterprise, and that 
if the Government goes into railway construction it will be at 
tremendous cost and cause grave political scandals, is met by a 
newspaper, which tells the Opposition that if the Government 
ownership of railroads would really be the calamitous failure 
they predict, then what possible objection can they have to the 
demonstration of the failure in remote and isolated Alaska ? 
On the contrary, they should warmly welcome such a demonstra- 
tion of failure because it could not do other than cure the people 
once and for all of any hankering for public ownership of this 
character. “The fact that these opponents of Government 
ownership are so desperately set against trying it on the Alaska 
dog would therefore seem to indicate that they are in reality 
very much afraid that the experiment would turn out a success.” 
If the experiment is a success, it is safe to predict Government 
ownership of railways will not end with the Alaskan venture. 


California is a State where new things are always being tried. 
Its latest social innovation is for the city of Los Angeles to add 
to its list of municipal officials a “ Public Defender.” Every 
city has of course a Public Prosecutor ; Los Angeles is the first 
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city—I believe I am correct in saying in the world—to have a 
law officer paid by the people to protect criminals. It has often 
been asserted that the poor man charged with crime, who may 
or may not be guilty of the offence accused, who has no money 
to employ lawyers and no means to secure expert or other testi- 
mony, is too often the victim of so-called justice. When he 
pleads poverty the presiding judge will provide him a lawyer, 
who is usually a youngster and takes only a perfunctory interest 
in the case as he must work without fee, and who is not only 
incapable of coping with the Public Prosecutor, usually a man 
of long experience, who has at his command a staff of assistants 
and the machinery of the highly organised police department 
able to secure through its detectives and in other ways the evidence 
necessary to convict. It is one man fighting society, and society 
always has the best of it. 

The Public Defender is to occupy the same relation to his client 
that the Public Prosecutor does to society. His duty will be to 
devote himself as assiduously to the defence of persons charged 
with crime as the Public Prosecutor does to secure their conviction 
for the protection of the community. It will be an experiment 
worth watching, but one that may not prove without em- 
barrassment to the people of Los Angeles. Suppose the Public 
Defender has reason to believe that a man accused of crime is 
guilty of the offence charged. What is his duty under the 
circumstances? He is not in the position of the ordinary lawyer 
who may refuse to accept a client’s fee or whose professional 
conduct is regulated by his private code of morals. He is 
compelled to defend, because that is the obligation he assumed 
when he accepted the office. Must he defend at the expense 
of his conscience, or permit a conviction at the expense of his 
professional reputation ? 

Yet undoubtedly many men have been sent to prison not 
because they were guilty but because they were poor and friend- 
less, and once a man falls into the hands of the police, we have 
often been told, he is marked and cannot hope to rehabilitate 
himself. If the Public Defender makes that infamy impossible 
he will have justified his appointment, and if the experiment 
works well in Los Angeles other cities will be sure to adopt it. 

A, Maurice Low 
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GOVERNMENT BY STATISTICAL LIBEL 
HOW TO MEET IT 


I 


One of the original members of the Royal Society, in the reign 
of Charles II, in dwelling on the precision of the knowledge which 
it is the object of scientific methods to attain, emphasised with 
remarkable pungency the importance of applying these methods 
to the social affairs of nations as well as to the operations of 
nature. Without precise knowledge as to social conditions it is 
impossible to devise any sound social policy; and at present, 
he said, speaking of his own time, such knowledge does not exist. 
There are sets of estimates or guesses, but there are no means of 
testing them. One man adopts one set, another man adopts 
another, as chance or prejudice guides him ; and until knowledge 
numerically accurate supersedes such guesses the conclusions of 
social politicians, the writer wound up with saying, are like the 
result obtained by the throwing of so many dice, which depends on 
the angle at which each cube hits the table. 

Since the days of Charles IJ, when these observations were 
made, accurate knowledge in one sense of the word has been 
accumulating. That is to say, masses of social facts have been 
carefully collected and recorded in elaborate documents; and 
because these documents are accessible to any one who cares 
to examine them, it is sometimes convenient to speak of such 
records as knowledge. But knowledge, in this loose sense of 
the word, is for practical purposes not knowledge at all. It only 
becomes knowledge in proportion as the living man assimilates 
the recorded details in so accurate and effective a way that his 
practical judgment as to social affairs is determined by it; and 
if the member of the Royal Society whose opinions have been 
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just quoted were to rise from his grave to-day and consider in 
the light of the evidences which are now accessible the kind of 
knowledge displayed by the prophets of “‘ advanced social legis- 
lation,” he would have good reason for thinking that knowledge of 
social faéts is to-day more a matter of guess-work—of throwing 
dice on a table—than it was when organised evidence was not 
yet in existence. 

Let us take certain examples, provided by the history of the 
moment and of the immediate past. 


Il 


No piece of social legislation has been trumpeted more loudly 
as a measure of supreme importance to “ the people ” than that 
which imposed a special tax on “the unearned increment” of 
urban and suburban ground-rents. The index of its importance 
was stated to be two statistical facts. One was that recent 
experience shows the magnitude of this increment, year by year, 
to be enormous. The other was that, whatever may be its 
magnitude at the present time, similar experience shows it to be 
every year increasing. The most eloquent exponent of these 
doctrines was the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he did not 
stand alone. Let us consider the language which a much more 
cautious person—his official superior, the Prime Minister— 
addressed with the utmost solemnity to the House of Commons 
in support of him. Who can doubt, said Mr. Asquith, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is correct with regard to this peculiar 
revenue when it is known that the rent of land “‘ here in London ”’ 
alone is already increasing at the rate of “‘ £1,000,000 per annum ”’? 
Here is a definite statement as to fact if ever there was one: 
‘and it is on hard, definite facts like this,” Mr. Asquith said in 
effect, ‘“‘ that I and my colleagues in this matter base our whole 
position.” Now was this statement as to the ground-rent of 
London true? Was it even approximately true? The period 
to which Mr. Asquith was more particularly referring must have 
been the years 1907 and 1908-9, as compared with the year 1906. 
During the two years in question, as is shown by the Reports of 
Mr. Asquith’s own Commissioners, the ground-rent of London 
(lands and buildings included) increased almost exactly by one 
million pounds. The average for each year was accordingly 
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£500,000. The gross increase, in other words, was not more than 
half of what Mr. Asquith attributed to land alone. But perhaps 
it may be said that Mr. Asquith meant to imply that, whatever 
might be the rate of increment at the actual time at which he 
spoke, it was increasing so rapidly that in a year or two it would 
reach the amount named by him. Let us turn again to the figures 
supplied by his own Commissioners. The gross rent of London 
in the year 1908 was £48,960,000. Three years later an increment 
was disclosed of—how much? There was no increment at all. 
On the contrary, the total had decreased by £280,000.* But 
perhaps Mr. Asquith was not specifically thinking of the case of 
London at all, but merely cited it as a rough and reduced illus- 
tration of what, if his figures were magnified in proper proportion, 
was substantially true of Great Britain as a whole. Let us turn, 
then, to the official figures for Great Britain taken as a whole. 
During the nine years following the year 1902 the average annual 
increment of building-rent and site-rent together was £3,900,000, 
which means, in respect of sites, about £780,000, or 20 per 
cent. less than the amount which Mr. Asquith attributed to the 
metropolis. But a far more important fact still remains to be 
noticed. If these nine years be divided into three triennial 
periods, the average annual increment for Great Britain as a 
whole was at the rate of 3°1 per cent. during the first ; it was 1°8 
per cent. during the second, and it had fallen to no more than 
1 per cent. during the third. Thus, whatever interpretation may 
be placed on the Prime Minister’s statement, that statement was 
so wildly inaccurate that it can hardly be said to have been related 
to facts at all. If taken in its obvious sense, it differed from the 
truth by something like 500 per cent. If it be taken more loosely 
as an indication of general tendencies, it was only related to the 
truth by being a direct inversion of it. 

Let us now, without quitting the land question, which the 
present Government are seeking to invest with a new importance, 
consider it under a wider aspect, and see how certain of the 
principal facts relating to it are dealt with by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He so far in theory recognises the importance 
of precision that most of his arguments turn on definite statis- 
tical statements. He presents himself to the public armed with 

* See 56th Report of Commissioners of Inland Revenue, Table 88, 
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the prestige of one who numbers a whole regiment of expert 
statisticians as his subordinates. He has declared that in such 
matters “to deceive is always a pretty contemptible device, 
but that to deceive the poor is the meanest device of all.” It 
may fairly be said, therefore, that when he quotes specific figures 
he professes to be speaking as solemnly as he would do if he 
spoke on oath. Such being the case, one of the most important 
of the questions discussed by him is the number of persons by 
whom the land of this country is owned ; and the imposition of 
his own peculiar land-taxes brought home to him the fact— 
familiar to all serious students—that such owners are a very 
numerous body. To understate the matter by something like 
a half, their number is very considerably in excess of one million. 
Technically, and in his official character, Mr. Lloyd George 
admitted so much himself. But technical and official utterances 
are for the most part lost on the electorate; and his principal 
appeals to the opinion on which his own position depends are 
reserved by him for his addresses to those whom he would call 
“the poor ”’—those to deceive whom is “‘ the meanest device of 
all.” Hquipped, then, with the knowledge that the number of 
landowners in this country is considerably over one million, the 
Chancellor went down to Newcastle in the year 1909 and, leading 
up to his point with every trick of rhetorical emphasis, informed 
the “ poor” that the number of landowners did not exceed 
ten thousand, and that ‘‘ everybody else was a trespasser in the 
land of his birth.” On a recent occasion, addressing “‘ the poor ” 
at Bedford, he returned to the same subject, and gave them 
a number which, though practically not much nearer the truth, 
was absolutely irreconcilable with that to which he had previously 
pledged his honour. 

If such is the procedure of Cabinet Ministers themselves, who 
can wonder that it is repeated by hordes of irresponsible agitators 
all over the country, whose object is either to support the present 
Government or to outbid it? In a statistical Manual issued by 
the Labour Party the authors go into this question of the number 
of landowners on their own account, professing to base their 
results on the New Domesday Book, which was issued about the 
year 1874. According to that document—this is their outstanding 
assertion—there were, at the date of issue, in England and Wales 
alone, 30,000,000 absolutely “landless persons.” As a matter 
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of fact the entire population at the time barely amounted to 
so much as 25,000,000. A preface to the Manual in question 
was written by Mr. Keir Hardie, who urged the speakers of his 
party to “soak themselves in figures such as these.” Do 
not, he said, quote too many of them in succession. You 
will only confuse your hearers. Lead up to your points in general 
terms, and then bring out some sensational figure to clench 
them. It is, Mr. Hardie continued, only a rare genius like 
Mr. Snowden who can excite passion by using many figures 
together. If you listen to him you will think you are listening to 
“a fairy-tale.” Mr. Snowden, the subject of this somewhat 
ambiguous eulogy, has been doing his best to act up to his repu- 
tation. The New Domesday Book, on which he and his friends 
rely, disclosed one fact, as was pointed out at the time, which 
came as a surprise to many people—namely, that the number of 
separate holdings in England and Wales being very nearly one 
million, one family at least out of every five was the proprietor 
of the plot on which its own dwelling was situated. Mr. Snowden, 
attacking Lord Percy in the columns of the Morning Post, con- 
verted this evidence into the statement, which was one of his 
principal points, that the number of families which were free- 
holders of their own homes is not one out of every five, but only 
one out of every hundred. 

Let us place the above statistical statements one after another, 
together with the actual facts as ascertainable by definite evidence. 


The ground-rent of London is increasing at the rate of £1,000,000 a year.—Mr. 
Asquith in the House of Commons. 

The gross rent of London, of which ground-rent is about 33 per cent., has during 
the last six years not increased at all, but has declined by £280,000.—Blue-book issued 
by the Government’s own officials, 

The increment of ground-rent generally is year by year increasing.—Mr. Lloyd George. 

During the last ten years the annual rate of increase has decreased in the proportion 
of thirty-one to ten.—Blue-book issued by the Government's own officials. 

The number of landowners in the country is considerably over one million.—Mr, 
Lloyd George officially. 

Most of the land of this country is owned by twenty thousand persons.—Mr. Lloyd 
George at Bedford. 

The whole of the land of the country is owned by ten thousand persons. ‘“‘ Every- 
body else is a trespasser.” —Mr. Lloyd George at Newcastle, 

Only one family out of every hundred is the freeholder of its own home. “ Every- 
body else is a lodger.”—Mr. Snowden in the ““ Morning Post.” 
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One family out of every five is the freeholder of its own home.—New Domesday 
Book, 


The New Domesday Book shows that the number of entirely landless persons is 
greater by five millions than the number of the entire population.—Statistical Manual 
of the Labour Party, 

Monstrous statements such as these as to a single aspect of 
the land question illustrate the methods pursued by the party 
of agitation with regard to the whole field of social life and con- 
ditions. Every question is covered with a network of false 
statistics; and however these fallacies may contradict one 
another in detail, they are so far in harmony that the object 
and the effect of them is not to enlighten public opinion, but to 
inflame it; and the signal success by which such methods have 
been attended—we may call them the method of government 
by statistical libel—ought to awaken all sober-minded politicians 
to a truth which hitherto they have been somewhat slow in appre- 
ciating—namely that, in respect of social legislation at ali events, 
the most dangerous enemy with which they have to contend is 
not false conclusions, but false premises. Let the false premises 
be exposed, and the false conclusions may be left to take care 
of themselves. 

iil 

The Conservative mind is sluggish in accepting such a con- 
clusion as this, for reasons which may be briefly, and I think 
fairly, summed up in objections such as the following, which have 
been frequently addressed to myself. 

(1) The Conservatives, or the Moderates, who are mostly practical men, are familiar 
enough as it is with the main social facts of to-day. There is no lack of sufficient know- 
ledge as to facts. Anybody, even if he cannot carry them in his head, can always look 
them up before making a speech, and bring out those which are requisite for his imme- 
diate purpose. 

(2) But even if theoretically a more extensive and more systematised knowledge 
of social facts were desirable, what would be the practical use of it? Everybody 
knows that the opposite side tells lies ; but even if the most powerful speaker and the 
most profound statistician in the country were to refute the statistical misstatements 
of his opponents one by one to-day, they would be told again and believed again 
to-morrow. The mass of the electors wil] not even have heard of their refutation, 
You will convince nobody but the people who are on your own side already. 


Let us take these objections in order. 

If by “a sufficient knowledge of social facts” is meant an 
available fund of systematised and comprehensive information as 
to social and economic conditions generally (analogous to that 
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which any well-educated man carries in his head with regard to 
the configuration of Europe), the assertion that this is part of the 
equipment of the Moderate Party already is incorrect. This is 
precisely the kind of knowledge which the party of agitation 
affects ; but the party of moderation, as a party, certainly does 
not possess it. It is true that when agitators like the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer deal with particular cases of a very limited kind 
—when they attack a duke for his dealings with one special plot 
of land with which neither he nor his family has ever had the 
least connection—the party of moderation can produce any 
number of experts who can definitely refute his mendacities and 
for the moment cover him with confusion. But when he or his 
colleagues, or their more extreme rivals, deal with facts of a 
character more important—facts with regard to which the truth 
is indeed ascertainable, but not ascertainable without patient 
and systematic research—no refutation of this kind is forth- 
coming. Thus when Mr. Snowden, a few years ago, opened a 
debate in the House of Commons on the problems of contemporary 
poverty, his entire argument grouped itself round a series of 
statistical statements, which went off like so many crackers. 
Every one of these was so frantically incorrect as to be farcical ; 
but only one of these was called in question by anybody, and it 
was called in question not by a Conservative, but by an official 
of the Liberal Government. “I cannot,” said this gentleman, 
“carry the exact figures in my head, but the speaker has over- 
stated them by at least three hundred million pounds.” Then 
the matter dropped. Conservative critics were silent; and the 
Conservative press complimented Mr. Snowden on the extreme 
self-restraint of his tone. Similarly when Mr. Asquith made his 
memorable statement as to the increment of London ground-rent, 
no Conservative so much as cast a doubt on it. Why was there 
this silence? Simply because the Moderate Party generally were 
not in possession of an available fund of knowledge which would 
have enabled them to recognise at once that such statements 
were ridiculous. 

To the second of the objections which I have indicated— 
namely that, however full might be the knowledge at the disposal 
of the Moderate Party, the mere exposures which it would enable 
them to make of the mendacities of their opponents would be 
ineffectual—the following answers are to be given. The mere 
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demonstrations that such and such individually fallacious figures 
are paraded by the party of agitation as the basis of their more 
important proposals would, without doubt, be ineffectual. It 
may be proved by A that B, as often as he opens his mouth, is 
lying; but this does not prove that A is speaking the truth. 
The masses will say that both tell lies for their own purposes, 
but that those of B are on the whole more near to the truth than 
those of A. So far as it goes, this objection is reasonable; but 
it does not meet the argument that is being urged here. It was 
observed by Cardinal Newman that by merely negative criticism 
a lie may be refuted, but that it can only be expelled by the estab- 
lishment of the corresponding truth. What is here urged is that 
the Conservative Party requires a body of positive knowledge 
with regard to social conditions which shall be as extensive in its 
ramifications as are the fallacies of the party of agitation, which 
shall be so authenticated as not to be open to doubt and so 
recorded that even the busiest of practical politicians may be 
able to assimilate it with reasonable ease and complete intellectual 
comprehension, and be ready, when it is necessary to insist on 
this or that particular fact or group of facts, to insist on it not 
as a piece of isolated information which he has learnt by rote, 
but as part of a system of facts which all hang together. A party 
which equips itself with knowledge of this kind will be able not 
only to refute piecemeal the fallacies of the party of agitation, 
but will be able to expel them bodily by building up in their 
place a solid structure of truth. 

Even so, it may be said that the promulgation of truth will 
be ineffectual, because, however clearly and authoritatively correct 
facts may be stated, they will make little impression on those to 
whom such facts are unwelcome. I answer that this is true if 
the promulgation of truth is confined to a few speakers and 
intermittent occasions ; but if the requisite facts are made acces- 
sible to a whole body of active workers and speakers, whether in 
or out of Parliament—if they are constantly expounded and 
reiterated all over the kingdom, not by isolated speakers but by 
thousands speaking in concert, and if those who assert them can 
confidently challenge contradiction, then in time the required end 
will be gained. 

The practical question is how such knowledge is to be dis- 
seminated. To collect it, in the first place, is a most laborious 
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work. The raw materials of it are scattered over thousands of 
pages, official and otherwise. These, if they are to be practically 
useful, must be analysed, digested, and reproduced in such brief 
and absolutely clear forms that the ordinary practical man will 
be able at once to understand them. Such considerations have 
secmed to me of such urgent importance that I have myself 
endeavoured to translate them into some practical result. For 
the last two years I have, from the offices of the Liberty and 
Property Defence League (whose secretary, Mr. F. Millar, at 
25 Victoria Street, 8.W., will give applicants all information 
as to the matter), been issuing a series of inter-connected statistical 
monographs, which by this time cover nearly the whole field of 
social controversy, each of which deals with some special question 
(e.g. the national income, its sources and its distribution; the 
meaning of the Income-tax returns; the ratio of profits to 
wages ; unearned increment over a series of years; &c. &c.) and 
gives with regard to it, in condensed forms, the latest available 
evidence. I propose to reissue these during the current year in 
a new and improved form. The broad and salient figures will in 
each case be first summarised, these being printed on only one 
side of a page, so that a speaker may detach them and use them 
in lieu of notes. These summary figures will then be followed by 
detailed analyses and explanations, which will show their exact 
meaning and the manner in which they have been reached. 
Thus the opening monograph of the new series will, as a specimen 
of this arrangement, contain a summary of the national income, 
divided into different amounts, according to their respective 
sources, beginning with three figures which represent respectively 
the net agricultural rental, the net ground rental, and the net 
building rental going respectively to persons with more than 
£160 a year. Ona following page these figures will be analysed, 
and it will be shown how they are reached by a minute analysis 
of the series of figures given in the Income-tax returns under 
Schedule A; and it is proposed to follow the same procedure 
throughout. These monographs have already been used by 
some hundreds of politicians, writers, debaters, and associations. 
Should the use of them become more extensive, it is hoped that 
they will help to create a general atmosphere of knowledge in 
which the fallacies of agitators will cease to be mischievous 
because they will be unable to live in it. W. H. Mattock 
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THE ARTIST AS AUTOCRAT 


I 


TuE apostle of Futurism, Signor Marinetti, told us the other day 
that noise must now be considered as an essential element of 
Art; and the loud peans, trumpetings, drum-tappings, war- 
whoops, which herald sundry manifestations of modern Art, 
and the promulgation of its edicts, certainly lend colour to the 
theory. Art has been variously depicted by imaginary writers 
in the past as a shrinking Vestal, as a timid rustic maiden with 
dainty limbs and sad, wondering blue eyes, a poor little gipsy, 
an impassioned vagrant who loves to dream alone in shelter of 
the hedges under the stars ; but these fancy portraits are becoming 
every day more difficult to recognise. The Vestal is quitting 
the seclusion of her temple; the rural wanderer among hedge- 
rows and green fields is getting involved in the rush to the towns ; 
the simple, single-minded gipsy has developed into an over- 
civilised being of rare and baffling complexity ; there is a hideous 
possibility of the timid, modest maiden growing up into a shrill- 
voiced virago, and joining the militants. 

Modern Art, so far from being timid or shrinking, is becoming 
distinctly aggressive. It hurls defiance at its enemies; it seeks 
openly to affront, to shock, and disconcert us. It no longer 
pleads gently for recognition, but demands it with the airs and 
tone of a dictator. ‘ Humility,” says an eminent critic, “ may 
be carried too far”; and for once the artist (in the larger sense 
of the word) agrees with the critic. Both have decided that it 
is time to raise their voices in assertion of Art’s supremacy and 
authority over the world at large; and, if they cannot always 
achieve the “‘ tremendous roar” which the Futurist tells us is 
part of his inner sensitivity, they at least contrive sometimes to 
raise a very considerable hubbub. They will have us believe that 
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artists are the elect spirits of the world, something outside Nature, 
something quite different from, and emphatically superior to, 
the common run of workaday men and women. To be the 
humblest member of the artistic fraternity is better than being 
the most successful member of any other ; and, by way of proving 
his contentions, the “‘ advanced ” artist tells us, in speech and 
in print, a great deal about himself, of his susceptibility to pro- 
found emotion, his peculiar and surprising mentality, the workings 
and ramifications of what he calls his “ abstract interior.” He 
proclaims, and calls modern literature as witness on his behalf, 
that the artist-critic is he who should be held to represent “ the 
flawless type”? in humanity; the most sterile emotions which 
Art evokes in him are superior to the noblest dreams of the merely 
practical person. Culture is the substance whereof religion is 
merely the shadow, as I fancy Walt Whitman said. Art is the 
most vital function in the national life. It is a mystery whereof 
only initiates may hold the key: it is that which raises human 
nature nearest the celestial perfection ; and certain people who 
preach or practise it feel themselves qualified to dictate to us 
our sympathies and tastes with all the assurance of a super- 
naturally illumined judgment. 

The artist of these later days is fond of proclaiming himself 
a rebel. But there are rebels and rebels, and some of us are in 
revolt against the pretensions of Art. We think the lady doth 
protest toomuch. We humbly suggest that it is just possible that 
Art and artists are over-estimating their importance in the scheme 
of creation, and that they are putting forward claims which 
border on the extravagant. Take, for instance, the much- 
debated question of the connection between the spheres of Art 
and morals, a problem that always fascinates me, though I am 
well aware that some people find it excessively boring. The 
position of those who assert that esthetic values can be wholly 
dissociated from ethical or utilitarian ones has always seemed to 
me to be quite untenable, because, if we are right in assuming 
that there is no absolute standard of merit or excellence in Art, 
standards of morality and social utility are bound sooner or later 
to assert themselves. Surely, there is a teleology of esthetic 
as of other things: Art must be socially serviceable or the reverse, 
and its functions never have been, throughout history, exclusively 
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esthetic. It is a force exerting influence; and the true artist 
cannot, however much he may wish to do so, limit his achievement 
to the mere representation of beauty. 

I will not weary my readers with a dissertation on the relations 
between Art and morals—they have been pretty much those of 
cat and dog for some time past, and the Art-for-Art’s-sake men 
tell us that these relations are permanent and inevitable; but 
there is one aspect of the question which is generally overlooked, 
and which requires to be stated. If the wsthete were content 
with merely separating the spheres of beauty and ethics we 
might be content to leave him in possession of the field, but he 
goes much further than that. He definitely places Art above 
law, above morals, and beyond criticism. Misapplying the 
theories of Schelling and his brother German philosophers, he 
regards esthetic as a larger ethic and capable of replacing ethic, 
which is, in his view, merely a branch of esthetic. The Good 
is stated to be, in some unexplained way, an emanation from the 
Beautiful, and esthetic law “ nothing but a finer justice.” Descend- 
ing from the cloudland of metaphysics to the region of concrete 
reality, he says that he recks not of virtue or vice, but com- 
placently assures us that he is “above all that.” The artist, 
by sheer virtue of his art, has a right to be as wicked as he pleases, 
for “the great poet and artist can do no wrong.” All Art is 
perfectly useless, and everything is a legitimate subject for Art. 
Art with a moral purpose is bad Art, and the man who puts an 
ethical bias into his work is held to be committing a grave esthetic 
offence. 

A healthy mind is the mark of a Philistine: disease possesses 
more insight than health or sanity, and is esthetically superior. 
The highest Art, in fact, is a manifestation of disease, like the 
pearl in the oyster. To be a real artistic genius in these days it 
seems necessary to have some “coin maladif,’ some screw loose 
in one’s physical or mental composition: the bee of degeneration 
must be buzzing in your psychological bonnet. And it is the 
coin maladif which is the true source of inspiration. ‘‘ The more 
ill I am the more of an artist do I become,” said an artist of one 
of our new freak schools. Nietzsche, we learn from a recently 
published book on Art, found sweetness and spirituality to be 
almost inseparable from extreme poverty of blood and muscle, 
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while headache and nausea promoted unusual dialectical clearness. 
“We authors,” a French decadent wrote, “‘ are sewermen and 
gardeners ; we draw delectable things from putrefaction.” The 
smaller men at once proceed to imitate these tactics, because 
there is always money in the artistry of obscenity or corruption : 
they cheerfully go, like their French masters, to “ sniff unknown 
dunghills,’ and the results are usually deplorable. The author 
who seeks to make his readers tingle with erotic ecstasy, but, 
being guililess of the antiseptic or any other style, merely achieves 
commonplace indecency, always insists on the artistic purpose of 
his work. He is bound, he says, to uphold “ the moral dignity 
of his creed” against “the low ideals of narrow and vulgir 
morality”; and he claims that the law has no right to interfere 
with him. Truth and sincerity in Art, it is held, absolve him 
from all other moral responsibilities ; and if, after publishing his 
physiologico-pornographic masterpiece, he is unlucky enough 
to run up against some crusty, absurdly out-of-date old judge, 
who gives him six months for his pains, he is at once enrolled 
among the noble army of martyrs to Art. 

The modern martyr to Artis far from being a silent witness to 
the truth that is in him. When the Censor is bold enough to 
ban an improper play, when a library (exercising its undoubted 
right to stock what wares it chooses) refuses to supply its cus- 
tomers with a salacious book, Art preens her feathers and cries 
out that she has been grossly insulted. The iconoclastic dramatist 
writes “a stinger’ to the Press; the best-selling novelist, whose 
sale is doubled by the gratuitous advertisement he has received, 
ungratefully raps the offenders sharply over the knuckles. The 
Philistine, who is nauseated by literature that is “ strong” to 
the point of being gamey—faisandée is, I believe, the correct 
French word—is informed that it is not the literature, but his 
nose, that is at fault. 

Some folk the other day had the temerity to express the 
opinion that certain music-hall performances were the reverse of 
decent. Immediately there was a tremendous outcry. Superior 
people read the public a series of lectures on its presumption. 
It was a question, not of morals, but of Art, a well-known essayist 
declared ; and vulgarity was the serpent whose head ought to 
be crushed. It would seem, therefore, that if a fat, half-naked 
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woman performs on the stage an indecent dance, and the critic 
or manager assures us that the lady is an artist (not merely an 
artiste, mark you, as of yore) and her capering high Art, those 
who object to the performance must be stigmatised as vulgarians 
and their mouths stopped. In Germany, as we read the other day, 
a lady danced absolutely naked on the stage, and the experiment 
was justified on esthetic grounds because it gave the populace 
an opportunity of admiring the beauty of the human form! If 
all our dancing ladies had beautiful figures there might be some- 
thing in the contention from a general point of view, but unfor- 
tunately they haven’t; and I really think there ought to be a 
censorship over the figures of dancers as well as their costumes. 
The man who could bring about this reform might possibly be 
promoting morality : he would certainly be doing a great service 
to Art. 

I am not discussing the propricty of the “turns” which 
formed the subject of the recent controversy. I visited the 
music-hall in question, and my blunted moral sense failed to detect 
anything of an objectionabie character. I simply wish to con- 
sider the matter on broad, general grounds, and to suggest that 
the ordinary citizen, who is no prude, should be allowed full 
liberty to make his protest against what in his opinion violates 
decorum and good taste. I would vindicate the right of those 
people who, more virtuous than myself, regard a play or a dance 
as immoral to object to it on that score, and that score alone, 
and to apply the ethical test, as well as the artistic one, to the 
question whether the performance is one suitable for public 
exhibition. I would say, further, even at the risk of being 
dubbed a hopeless vulgarian, that, when the claims of Art are 
found to conflict with those of morality, it is not ethic, but 
esthetic, that will have to go to the wall: the private conscience 
must give way to the communal. 

One might suppose, from the hubbub in the Press, that the 
hberties and prerogatives of Art were being seriously threatened. 
Every sensible person knows that this is not so. There may 
still be those who, like Ruskin and Tolstoi, would make Art the 
handmaid of religion; an enthusiast here and there would 
possibly like to enslave the artist, and make him (in the words 
of Swinburne) grind moral corn in the Philistine mills; but such 
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people, in an age of toleration like ours, can be safely disregarded. 
It may suit the decadent to represent modern Puritanism as a 
sort of Cerberus standing on guard “ at the portals of Philistia,” 
and barking at the Beautiful as she approaches in suppliant guise, 
but Art knows perfectly well that Puritanism of this type is 
nowadays quite fangless. 

Meanwhile John Bull, that “ cloudy-browed, thick-soled, 
opaque Practicality, with no logic-utterance,” as Carlyle calls 
him, goes serenely on his way, undisturbed by the clamour around 
him. Nebulous theories—designed to mystifier le bourgeois, and 
at the same time to exalt the artist—which seek to prove that 
our ideas of right originate in our conceptions of beauty, Wilde- 
and-water disquisitions on Art’s lofty mission, the scorn and 
contempt heaped by interested persons upon the Philistine, affect 
him not at all. He is less eloquent than the silver-tongued 
scribes and facile logicians who attack him, but he possesses “a 
Congruity with the Unuttered”’: as the plain man would say, 
he has a strong vein of healthy common sense. He knows that 
there is quite as much cant about Art as there is cant about 
morality ; that the name of Art may be, and often is, used as a 
cover for mere beastliness, and that mediocrity leans, as on a 
crutch, upon the bizarre, the unnatural, and the obscene. He 
will allow plenty of licence to the real artist, but he is not disposed 
to make fine distinctions between artistic and inartistic nastiness, 
or to regard the former as necessarily inviolate. He does not see 
why certain anarchists who regard themselves as high-priests of 
Art should be allowed to have a sort of Tom Tiddler’s ground 
of their own, a protected territory where the King’s writ does not 
run and everything is permissible. He rejects the demand 
preferred by a small section of the public that they should be 
allowed the privilege of being exempt from judgments and criteria 
and restrictions to which all other men in every sphere of action 
and conduct are subject. And it is obvious that, if Art really 
possesses the mysterious attributes and tremendous powers with 
which its votaries invest it, it would be a very serious matter 
indeed if it were allowed to remain outside, and above, the law. 
Respect for decency and morality is, after all, mainly a kind of 
system of communal hygiene, and such regulations as are in force 
must be of universal application. 
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In the domain of what are known as the fine arts the authority 
and prerogatives claimed in these days by Art are perhaps even 
more remarkable. We must, as I have said, revere it as an esoteric 
mystery impenetrable save by those who possess the key to its 
secret methods and processes. We must not complain when artists 
isolate themselves as a brotherhood wholly distinct from the 
mass of those uninitiated beings whom an illustrious R.A.—now, 
alas! no longer with us—designated as “‘ the common people.” 
And the desire to maintain this brotherhood inviolate and uncon- 
taminated by the vulgar herd seems to increase as the years roll 
on. Art is growing as exclusive, as particular about the company 
it keeps, as any Society lady possibly can be: it is as much 
afraid of compromising itself esthetically as she is from the 
social point of view. It appears to be bent on organising itself 
into a narrow oligarchy, and setting itself up as a tribunal of taste 
from which there shall be no appeal. The only judgments which 
it recognises as valid or, indeed, as warranted are those pronounced 
by members of its own camarilla. 

The appreciations of the outside world, its praise or dispraise, 
are held in light esteem by the esoteric craftsman of to-day. He 
says in effect : 

Equitibus cano : I make my appeal to the upper crust of the Art-world, to experts 
and to the “ finest-nurtured,” those schine Geister who alone possess fine eyes and 
exquisite faculties of intuitive appreciation. We, the trained and privileged few, form 
a natural aristocracy of Art to whose edicts the uncultured world will, if it is wise, 
bow and make submission. My audience is a selected one, because my work possesses 
qualities which only initiates are capable of understanding. It is good because it is 
not easily apprehended, or, vice vers@, it is incomprehensible to the vulgar because 
it is good. I accept the Philistine’s cheques gratefully, but to his censure or approval 
I am wholly indifferent. My personality and mentality are a sealed book to him ; 
he is incapable of grasping my mcthods, and I esteem it a favour when he abstains from 
giving his opinion on the results, 

So it has come about that the temple of Art is nowa Holy of 
Holies closed to all laymen and probationers, and those who 
minister to the majestic goddess must be recognised as the sole 
repositories of the esthetic secrets of the universe. They form 
a priesthood to whose care all prudent persons will entrust their 
artistic souls and consciences. And this churchdom of Art, like 
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most other churchdoms, seeks to establish a priestly tyranny ; 
but it lies under one serious disability—it possesses no fixed 
dogmas. It is apt to assume pontifical authority, while wholly 
lacking pontifical sanctions. A hundred different popes may be 
heard enunciating a hundred contradictory doctrines. They all 
unite, however, in insisting upon the supreme importance of Art 
and artists and the necessity of limiting the right of private lay 
judgment: my artist friends are continually impressing this 
latter vital point upon my mind. The weipons commonly 
employed for the purpose of enforcing their authority are those 
of intellectual intimidation, keen mockery, and bitter gibes. The 
Philistine must be schooled into silence. If he will not do as 
the expert bids him, admire what his mentor admires, and thrill 
when he thrills, he must be scourged with the whip of caustic 
criticism or vituperative scorn and constrained by the threat of 
esthetic ostracism. 

The victims of this tyranny may wince under it, but they 
usually end by submitting with more or less good grace. Many 
a worthy citizen in the centres of nascent “ culture” (these are 
by no means coextensive with the suburbs, as so many people 
suppose) lives in daily terror of being dragged before the dread 
tribunal of taste which modern Art has set up. He does not 
care—why should he care?—for the latest manifestations of 
perverted skill and ingenuity in picture-making or sculpture, but 
he dares not say so. If he does, he is liable to be branded as an 
esthetic leper: he is an afflicted person, and his affliction is 
such as no physician can cure. What is the poor man to do? 
He is sadly bewildered by the multitude of counsellors who seek 
to instruct him in matters of taste, lost in a maze of conflicting 
systems and schools, and hopelessly muddled by much unin- 
telligible jargon. He knows that there are as many fashions in 
Art as there are in frocks, and that the gods of to-day may be 
the gazing-stocks of to-morrow ; but he also knows that his wife 
and daughters would as lief have him called a thief as a Philistine, 
and he probably deems it wiser to toe the line with the artistic 
orthodoxy of the moment. In former times, before esthetic 
enjoyment had so largely become a manufactured article, a man 
was content to look at a picture and admire or dislike it as his 
reason and natural instincts dictated: nowadays the dictation 
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comes from without and not, as it ought to come, from within. 
The result is that he either becomes indifferent, or else, what is 
far worse, he seeks peace by simulating an interest and an 
admiration which he does not really feel. 

Hither alternative is fatal to the best interests of Art. The 
policy of exclusion which so many artists are now pursuing is 
simply suicidal. An inaccessible art, an art that is not based on 
wide emotional sympathy, is an art doomed to speedy extinction. 
If it would live it must be capable of interesting and affecting 
a large number of people, and no man can possibly be an interested 
spectator of art without also being a critic; in other words, he 
must be registering all the time his mental sensations and impres- 
sions, and it is absurd to deny him the right of expressing what 
he feels. You cannot expect anybody to have any concern or 
curiosity about matters on which he is not allowed to have an 
opinion of his own. The artist, therefore, would be well advised to 
shed his aristocratic aloofness: he should take the public into his 
confidence, admit them, so to speak, within the fraternity of his 
art, and allow them to share the joy and pride which he feels 
in his work. Let him remember that he must have an audience 
to address, and that without an audience his art would be futile 
and valueless. His relation to the spectator should be simply 
that of man speaking to his fellow man, and hoping to be under- 
stood; he should not pose as a modern mystery-man or wonder- 
worker, a sort of John Wellington Wells who is a dealer in magic 
and spells—an augur who winks to his brother augur and chuckles 
over those cabalistic secrets hidden from the popular ken, which 
are summed up in the awe-inspiring word “ technique.” 

It remains to examine as briefly as possible the basis of the 
artist’s or expert’s claim to exercise supreme authority in moulding 
as he pleases the esthetic likes and dislikes of the public. We 
must ask him to show us his credentials. When, with an air of 
one speaking ex cathedra, he boldly enunciates principles, for- 
mulas, and canons of taste which appear to us to have no general 
validity, and proceeds to sit upon us when we venture to differ, 
we must ask him whether the standards which he sets up as 
fixed and irreversible have any more solid foundation than his 
own personal whim. I have studied the subject for many years, 
and I am bound to confess that I have never yet been able to 
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achieve discovery of that “‘ basic concept of the significance and 
function of art” which a recent critic declares is essential to 
intelligent criticism. Other people, much cleverer than myself, 
have been searching for this concept for hundreds of years, but 
their quest has been, is still, and probably always will be, a vain 
one. Hunting the Snark is a profitable occupation compared with 
the pursuit after a philosophic groundwork for taste, or the 
origin of our notions concerning the Beautiful. Heaven alone 
knows the why and wherefore of our esthetic preferences and 
aversions ; and, though Jones may think that he has found a 
basic concept for his art, he can never be sure that his basis is 
any sounder than Smith’s, which is totally different. 

There does not exist, to the best of my belief, a single human 
being who knows wherein good art really exists, though there 
are quite a number of people who talk as though they did know. 
To my poor untutored eye the whole field of artistic criticism 
appears as a vast morass enveloped in fog. The so-called science 
of esthetics looms indistinctly as a mighty chaos of contradictions 
—German metaphysicians spinning, and getting entangled in, 
their own verbal cobwebs ; French and English esthetes, Russian 
idealists, Scandinavian critics and professors, weaving their 
controversial ropes of sand, each confuting the other and raising 
a babel of conflicting voices, but all combining together to create 
a most admired polyglot disorder. On one point only, as I 
have indicated, do they mainly agree, namely, in asserting the 
greatness of Art and those who produce it, and in saying what an 
excellent thing it would be if ‘‘ poor noisy Caliban” (that is to 
say, uninstructed lay opinion) could have his ugly mouth stopped. 

On this latter point I must beg emphatically to disagree with 
them. I have no wish to exalt sciolism at the expense of labo- 
riously acquired knowledge and experience, but I would liberate 
the esthetic consciousness and create free trade in taste. I 
would have Art make its appeal to everybody, and give the 
perceptions of the natural man a chance. I would ask the artist 
of every type and school to shake off the absurd and immoral 
notion that his business is only with cognoscenti; the critic to 
shed the frills of an artificial and over-peremptory virtuosity ; 
and both of them to cease from intimidating the poor layman, 
who, when all is said and done, may be a man naturally 
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endowed with an ingrained feeling for beauty. Emerson, 
wisest of fine art amateurs, who has anticipated much of what 
is most authoritative and valuable in the esthetic pronounce- 
ments of our day, told us that the best critic is the man in 
whom simple tastes, and susceptibility to all the great human 
influences, overpower the accidents of a special and local culture; 
and in these later times Oscar Wilde, aiming as usual at paradox, 
for once at least hit truth when he said that it is exactly 
because a man cannot do a thing that he is the proper judge of it. 


Kil 


The conclusion of the matter would seem to be that the expert 
is an admirable counsellor, but that as despot he is distinctly 
dangerous: his tyranny, whenever he seeks to set one up, must 
be overthrown. The “ eternal public”? may not always be right, 
as some sage has said it is; but we may as well recognise at once 
that it, and it alone, forms in every case the final court of appeal. 

Therefore, when the artist (once more in the word’s wider 
sense) or the critic seeks to restrict my liberty of private judg- 
ment ; when the esthete places Art on a pinnacle above morality, 
and asserts that the claims of his artistry outweigh those of 
ordinary decency ; when he tells me that there are neither beau- 
tiful nor ugly subjects, everything being a fit subject for art, 
and that he feels himself at liberty to treat them exactly as he 
chooses; when, in a word, he would dispense with ethical and 
social sanctions, and claims the right to do just as he likes, to be 
sole judge in his own cause, and forbids the public to intervene ; 
when the painter would inhibit me from expressing an opinion on 
the wares he invites me to purchase; when the critic-instructor 
tries to make me admire what I do not admire, or to buy what 
I do not want to buy ; when he dubs me a vulgarian or a Philis- 
tine, and threatens me with esthetic excommunication, because 
my views on art happen to be different from his; when he seeks 
to interfere with my enjoying beautiful things in my own artless, 
unsophisticated fashion—when Art speaks to me like this, holding 
over me the rod of an authority I dispute, I would respectfully 
say to it in the classic words of Mark Twain, and with all the 
politeness at my command, “ Depart thou to Hades! ” 

Iiuen E. M. SruTFIeLp 
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Ir is now ten years since the Rhodes Scholarship scheme was 
inaugurated, and during that time between four and five hundred 
Rhodes scholars have passed through Oxford. 

In an article which proposes to review the work and achieve- 
ments of the Rhodes scholars it is well to note three capital 
points of interest. First, the vindication or no of the qualities 
which are the supposed attributes of Rhodes scholars; secondly, 
the fulfilment at Oxford, so far as experience and reflection can 
discover, of the ideals which inspired Mr. Rhodes; finally, to 
indicate the lines of work upon which Rhodes scholars are enter- 
ing. Now, in the selection of a scholar, Rhodes desired that 
‘regard should be had to (1) literary and scholastic attainments ; 
(2) his fondness for and success in manly outdoor sports; (3) his 
qualities of manhood, truth, courage, devotion to duty, sympathy 
for and protection of the weak, kindliness, unselfishness, and 
fellowship; and (4) his exhibition during schooldays of moral 
force of character and instincts to lead and to take an interest 
in his schoolmates.” These qualifications are broad, exacting, 
and amply inquisitorial. The successful scholar has an arduous 
role to sustain. 

In athletics the following statistics will show the number of 
Rhodes scholars who have represented Oxford against Cambridge 
each year, and also the several branches of sport in which they 
have excelled. Up to the present they have provided two 
Rowing blues, and one Association football blue; while in 
hockey they have not as yet been represented : 


Rugby Athletics Cricket Lawn Tennis Lacrosce 


1906-7 . , 6 6 0 4 6 
1907-8 4 5 1 2 7 
1908-9 + 5 1 1 6 
1909-10 . 4 2 2 3 6 
1910-11 5 3 2 2 8 
1911-12 & 4 1 1 10 
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The above figures show that the Rhodes scholars have met 
with a fair measure of success, but achieved no singular triumph; 
and least of all have they effected that complete revolution in 
Oxford athletics which was at one time so confidently predicted. 
In no single sphere, except lacrosse, have they monopolised 
athletic honours; they have maintained their own and done 
nothing more. Yet the public press from time to time is agitated 
with controversy over the greater age of the Rhodes scholars 
and other prodigious advantages which they are supposed to 
enjoy. This lamentation has an element of justice, yet it is 
just sufficiently misleading to obscure the truth. What success 
the Rhodes scholar has attained, especially in athletics, is due 
almost entirely to a superior system of training and is not justly 
ascribable to the fact of his greater age. In cricket, football, 
rowing and boxing, where the English undergraduate has had 
adequate and proficient instruction, he has proved himself the 
equal, and in several instances the superior of his overseas rival. 
But the Englishman has failed in athletics because he has lost 
interest in them and is denied the encouragement of capable 
instruction. In this connection it is idle to lament the dis- 
advantage of immaturity, and, while the present laxity obtains, 
quite hopeless to expect national success in the wider sphere of 
Olympic competition. Commentators, on the other hand, have 
paid a singular disregard to some very real disabilities of Rhodes 
scholars. These considerations are advanced in no spirit of 
apology, were it needed, but merely to give some light and 
exacter knowledge to an issue always popular and at times 
smartly controversial. Many Australians, as regards their 
“sports” qualification, have satisfied the scholarship conditions 
by their success in football. Perhaps football has been their sole 
athletic qualification. Now, Rugby football is only played in two 
Australian States, and if the Rhodes scholar happens to have 
come from any one of the other four his football ability is of no 
use to him whatever simply because it is a game peculiarly 
Australian in origin and character. The same consideration 
applies still more forcibly in the case of “Soccer”—a game 
almost entirely unknown to the Australian public. The same 
consideration is applicable to the American as regards cricket, 
football, hockey, rowing, &c.; to the South African for rowing, 
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hockey, and lacrosse; while the Canadian is almost exclusively 
confined to lacrosse. 

To turn to the academic record. The following statistics give 
the approximate results in the schools for the years 1907-1913 
inclusive : 


Candidates Classes Classes, Classes Classes Divlomas “pvnee4 Wattures 
1907 53 8 18 14 14 5 2 4 
1908 62 4 19 15 15 5 9 7 
1909 46 3 15 6 6 5 8 5 
1910 74 4 20 14 14 8 9 5 
1911 59 2 21 10 10 10 9 5 
1912 59 4 19 9 9 10 ll 4 
1913 78 10 21 15 5 9 16 2 


Perhaps the more marked features of the above statistics are the 
comparatively few first-class and the great preponderance of 
second-class honours. On the whole, the results are really 
disappointing. Why haven’t Rhodes scholars taken more first- 
class honours? Various explanatory causes have been suggested, 
some of the more important of which are: (1) that the chosen 
candidate is rarely the most scholarly; (2) that his preliminary 
education is unsuited for the Oxford final honour schools; 
(3) unsuitability of the type of man to whom the scholarship 
appeals; (4) the conditions of work at Oxford; (5) the antithesis 
of the Oxford educational ideal to that of their own country. 
Some of these suggestions are undeniably weighty; others trivial. 
I will briefly allude to those which I consider the more important. 
It is quite manifest that if the conditions of the Scholarship are 
closely observed the selection of the cleverest men will prove 
the exception and not the rule. It has assuredly been the rule 
in the past that the cleverest men will fail to satisfy the 
‘ sports’? requirement, and while the present conditions obtain, 
the average normal, all-round man will more often prove the 
successful candidate. In other words, the coexistence of the 
best academic quality with the other necessary attributes will be 
essentially a singular phenomenon. The average Rhodes scholar 
is, and should be, a typical representative. Such, I believe, was 
the type of man whom Rhodes really desired to endow. A 
high American authority has stated that the comparative failure 
of the Americans to attain the highest honours is due to the 
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inadequacy of their preparatory training. He further says that 
the necessity of Greek, which is not encouraged in America, has 
deterred many of the better scholars from applying. “The 
product and exponent of our educational system,” says a writer 
in the Montreal University Magazine, “is sent to a school whose 
ideals are the antithesis of his own. The radical advocate of 
the technical and practical is face to face with the conservative 
hobbyist—the devotee of the liberal education. The function 
of the Rhodes scholar is to reconcile the two warring systems 
in his own person. He must be the Conservative Radical, the 
practical Liberal—the old and the new. Miracles have been 
expected of him, and miracles have been worked, but often have 
failed because of unbelief. Every miracle has been a complete 
triumph over natural force, for the law of nature has been rigidly 
enforced. The Rhodes scholar, product of one environment, 
must straight away adapt himself to a new condition of existence 
at an age when habits of mind and body are becoming settled. 
In England, the classic land of compromise, there is no compro- 
mise with custom. The Rhodes scholar, not the Englishman, 
must adapt himself.” 

Lastly, as to the conditions of work at Oxford. The diffi- 
culties which beset the Rhodes scholar are also quite familiar 
to the English undergraduate—only they take an acuter form. 
The novelty and diversion of social Oxford are to him an 
awakening life. Uninformed, he enters an unknown land and 
discovers no old familiar sign; all is new, of strangest mark, 
absorbing the sense. He wanders in a realm of high and elusive 
peaks, treading warily, picking his careful steps, fearful of 
consequences. He is curious to learn her secret charm, eager to 
find her high allurement. He has known nothing to compare 
with it in his own distant home. College life there was more 
contracted, more practical, something monastical, perhaps even 
dismal. It is, I say, a new environment, and he lacks the easy 
graduation of the public school. In the vacation, again, Rhodes 
scholars spend a good deal of their time in foreign travel. They 
realise they are over here for a short three years, and are 
naturally anxious to see as much of the Old World as they 
possibly can. The educative value of travel is unimpeachable, 
but it is not conducive to a high place in the class lists; and yet 
there can be little doubt as to the propriety of this policy. The 
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elemental idea of the Rhodes Scholarship was the creation of a 
broad-minded, liberal-thinking, and world-wide citizen—a man 
of large and expansive sympathy, hostile to narrowness; and 
surely there can be no exercise more calculated to engender this 
breadth of spirit than liberal and discreet travel. Nevertheless, 
the two ideals, if not actively hostile, are the reverse of agreeing 
partners. In this connection it is perhaps necessary to remark— 
for it is a fact but little known—that the valuable and enduring 
work for an Oxford degree is done in the vacation and not during 
term-time. The climate, the social and athletic duties, are 
wholly unfavourable to consistent reading; while lecture- 
attendance, except in rarest cases, is a weary condescension, of 
ancient practice but remotest profit. The tutorial system— 
often severely and unjustly maligned—has many marks of 
excellence. A good tutor, energetic, amiable and not too voluble, 
is a priceless asset. But his function, again, is essentially 
directorial. He advises, selects your books, and suggests mode 
of action; he is a help, an encouragement. His advice is the 
counsellor of the vacation, the solace in some remote hamlet, 
far from the hurly-burly, the madding crowd. 

But is a discussion of the academic aspect of the Rhodes 
ideal, in the higher purpose, of truest relevance ? Ought not the 
enquiry turn rather upon the Rhodes scholar as a man, as a 
social unit? Is the Rhodes scholar tempering the prejudices 
and dissolving those barriers which Rhodes so vigorously abhorred? 
Is he resolving some harmony, discovering the essential unity, 
underlying even diverse character? In other words, is the 
Rhodes scholar “ fitting into” the Oxford system—is he under- 
stood—popular ? According as that question is answered depends 
the success or failure of the Rhodes ideal. The “ freshman,” 
and particularly the Rhodes scholar ‘“ freshman,” will find much 
to astonish him in his earliest contact with his alma-mater. 
He will find that the Oxford social system is full of social con- 
ventions. These, at times, are so indistinct that he must be 
continually on his guard if he would avoid breaking them. It 
is well for the aspiring undergraduate to be patient of correction ; 
it is prudential of the ambitious one to be conventional. Under- 
graduates disliked by Oxford are in the category of the unnam- 
able. The social cleavage between men of different years, 
though not insisted upon, strikes a Rhodes scholar as the most 
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pertinent feature of, the Oxford social system. It is precisely in 
his attitude towards these social institutions that the Rhodes 
scholar has ach ved his most notable success. He has been 


surprised, and even astonished, at their importance, yet he has 
refrained from hostile criticism—from even the hint or suggestion 
of ridicule. He has approached Oxford fitly, in a temper of 
compromise, in the accommodating spirit. It is right and well 
that it isso. If the Colonial or American is to draw from Oxford 
his greatest fund of benefit, he must make it his constant 
endeavour to adapt himself to English ways and modes of conduct. 
This does not necessarily involve the abandonment of national 
and individual characteristics, but it does require the exercise of 
a smooth and accommodating spirit. Ii he who comes from 
over the seas, either as a Rhodes scholar or as an individual 
and personal unit, can by a happy discrimination, contrive to 
harmonise his fondest prepossessions with the customs and graces 
of English habit and comportment, he will achieve a notable 
success, not merely in the realm of personal merit but in the 
wider sphere of international comity. Our overseas under- 
graduate then becomes an ambassador of peace and the uncon- 
scious propagator of order, goodwill and true amity among 
nations. That is the capital and ideal function of the Rhodes 
scholar; that is the alpha and omega of Rhodes’s dearest wish. 
Oxford is tolerant to all comers. She never asks questions about 
your morality; she is only concerned about your manners, and 
she immediately sits in judgment on them. Formal manners are 
laid aside, but essential courtesy is severely exacted. The 
“freshman” must feel the pulse of the society; a breach of its 
unwritten law is promptly punished. Her verdict is pronounced 
in clear, precise, and ringing tones, leaping the bounds of college 
wall and exacting the homage of private minds: exalting where 
her vanity is pleased, destroying where her sovereignty 1s 
impugned—a judgment universal, immutable and not to be 
impeached. A man may be dull, insignificant, slovenly if he will; 
but he must not be presumptuous; a hint of ill-form is scowled 
upon, and the offender must purge his fault. Undergraduates 
have been expelled from the tolerance of Oxford, and the process 
of extrusion has been ruthless in its severity. It would be 
difficult to define the precise offence; it is felt that he has offended, 
and the affront is inexcusable. They have shown themselves 
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unworthy to enjoy communal privileges; they had progressed 
too swiftly; they were too eager to “ make good”; they lacked 
the tact to appreciate the fine shades of Oxford etiquette. Such 
an expanse of power is the necessary attribute of any great 
corporation. A society such as Oxford must be constantly 
searched and assiduously guarded. Laughter, clapping of hands, 
the frankest intercourse and unquestioning comradeship are 
precious plants, the fruits of life, and must be tended with a 
mother’s care. The soil must be cleansed, fallowed and made 
wholesome, else noxious weeds creep in and the good seeds are 
perverted or wholly blighted. And what soil is more exposed to 
insidious growths, or what fertility, in wealth of great and 
stately office, to compare with it ? 

The homage of the Rhodes scholar to this phase of Oxford 
life has secured him her indulgence and affection. He has bowed 
to the cult of her social code, relaxed the rigour of former law, 
mollified and softened the bent of austere mood. Her pleasure 
has become his pleasure, her pain his pain, united in happiness, 
solacing in distress—a mutual and beneficent sympathy. And 
it is well that it is so; for as soon as love ceases and hostility 
creeps in so soon does an ideal and prodigious experiment lean 
to dissolution. 

Finally, it remains to tabulate the lines of work taken up by 
the Rhodes scholars who have left Oxford during the six years 
1906-1911 inclusive: 


Education . ‘ ‘ F 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
Law i ‘ R i P ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ &4 
Civil Service (Colonial, American, and German) . . ; 25 
Religious work . i ; ' ; j ‘ 20 
Medicine . ‘ ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ . J 15 
Business . 14 
Mining and Engineering . . ; ; ‘ ; ; 8 
Journalism : : : ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ ‘; 5 
Agriculture 5 
Forestry . ‘ ‘ ; . é , . ‘ r 5 
Indian Civil Service . ‘ : ; , ‘ ‘ , 3 
Diplomatic Service (German) . . , ‘ ‘ : 3 

om oo OSA) . . : ” ; , 1 
Consular Service (British) . ‘ . ‘ : , ‘ 1 
Miscellaneous . i . , 5 ‘ , ‘ ‘ 7 
Unsettled and unknown . ; . 6 


There is no profit in attempting to estimate the relative value of 
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these several spheres. Sucha feat would be impossible, and were 
it possible it would be inadvisable. The success of the Rhodes 
ideal depends upon profounder hazard—the personal product— 
the man; a temper conciliatory, amiable and tolerant; a 
sympathy quick, well-tuned, subdued to harmony; a mind 
giving and receiving doubts but to debate, explain, conclude. 
The man and not his sphere controls the destiny of the Rhodes 
ideal. 


T. F. Rockuirr 
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So much has lately been written on the subject of the probable 
attitude of the Navy and Army in the case of civil war in Ulster, 
that it does not seem out of place to call attention to the state 
of affairs that has rendered such surmises possible. 

A few years ago the very idea that the Army could even 
hesitate before carrying out the orders of the Executive would 
have been rejected as absurd by the most far-seeing men. 
Responsible citizens in the year 1903 would never have believed 
in even the possibility of such an eventuality arising within their 
lifetime, and yet in one short decade we find serious journals and 
reviews calmly and gravely discussing as to whether under 
certain circumstances officers will resign their commissions rather 
than carry out their orders. 

Up to recently the fundamental principle that the law had 
to be obeyed and authority upheld was recognised on all sides 
as the basis of civilised society, but lately this foundation-stone 
has been severely shaken by the new doctrine that to uphold 
authority is to trample on the rights of man—and woman; with 
the result that all the old landmarks are being removed, that 
universal chaos reigns, and that society is fast drifting into a 
state of moral disintegration in which every one is a law unto 
himself. 

At the present time the first impulse of any one confronted 
by some distasteful law appears to be to look round for others 
of the same way of thinking and to band himself with them in 
an attitude of active or passive resistance which would have 
received very different treatment in the more healthy times of 
yore than it does to-day. Be it a suffragette sent to prison for 
arson or window-breaking, be it a demagogue condemned to 
hard labour for seditious language, or a Nonconformist whose 
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religious scruples prevent his paying tithes, the smallest display 
of resistance on their part is apparently enough to obtain them 
their instant release. The constant repetition of such cases 
naturally brings into contempt the law, whose majesty is fast 
fading into a Victorian legend to bow to which is to proclaim 
oneself a hopeless Philistine. 

How comes it that so great a revolution has taken place in 
so short a time ? 

The chief reason is undoubtedly to be found in the utter 
disregard and undermining of all authority caused by our present 
system of Party government, which, bending to every wave of 
ill-considered popular feeling, has forfeited the respect of all 
thinking men. 

Authority to be respected must be respectable, and it would 
be a bold man who at the present moment would apply that 
adjective either to the Parliament that makes the laws or to the 
Government that administers them. Never has the old Teutonic 
principle that a man is not called upon to execute that in the 
framing and projecting of which his voice has not been heard 
been more openly violated. Under the lash of the Party whip 
ill-considered and badly framed Acts are hurriedly passed through 
a gagged and mutilated Parliament by caucus-elected members 
with a view rather to the catching of votes or the discomfiture 
of the Opposition than to the good of the nation. There is hardly 
a principle that is not sacrificed to some shameful Party bargain— 
not a shady action but is condoned to suit some Party convenience. 
Honours are openly bought and sold for Party advantage, until 
the very word “ Honour” has become so prostituted as to mean 
* Dishonour,’ and Right and Wrong have been so ingeniously 
intermingled that all honest men feel that in order to steer a 


brains clear. 

Our ears are unfortunately becoming but too well accustomed 
to such epithets as “traitor” and the like being hurled across 
the floor of the House of Commons, but when on the ringing down 
of the curtain we see the actors of the parliamentary stage dis- 
persing in amity to the more congenial atmosphere of the golf 
course or gambling-rooms of foreign casinos, and there take 
their pleasures in friendly intercourse, we gauge the unreality 
of the piece that has been enacted for our benefit, and realise 
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that the representation we have witnessed was not, as we thought, 
a tragedy, but a badly acted farce, which bears as much resem- 
blance to reality as does a sham fight to the battle of Waterloo. 

Years of such tactics have produced a lowering of the 
standard of political morality, have obscured the vision of the 
voter, and are engendering universal contempt for the politician. 

And what of those whom this system of parliamentary 
government has brought to the head of affairs? Aristotle’s 
definition: * “The virtue of the perfect citizen is this: that 
he is able both to govern admirably and to be governed 
admirably,” and again: ‘‘ Wherefore this also has been rightly 
said, that they only can govern well who themselves are 
governed,” can hardly be applied to the men who, arrived at the 
highest offices of the State, complacently boast of having been 
poachers and passive resisters. Venal demagogues, political 
adventurers, middle-class mediocrities—are these thy gods, 
O Israel? Are these the leaders whom the England of the 
Chathams and the Pitts, the Cannings, the Peels, and the 
Palmerstons has elected to be governed by ? 

Let us now consider the sailor and the soldier and how they 
have been influenced by this general demoralisation. Theirs 
undoubtedly is the foothold that has been less affected than any 
other. Years of discipline and tradition still have their effect 
upon the Navy and the Army, though the recent meddlesome 
interference of the political heads of the Services have not been 
without their results even in this direction. Until recently 
politics had in no wise made themselves felt in the government 
of the Services, and their political chiefs were content, so far as 
their departments were concerned, to confine themselves to 
administration; but this, like most other Ministerial traditions, 
has been thrown to one side, and the Party views of Ministers 
are now allowed to obtrude themselves into every sphere, causing 
a daily growing antagonism between the civilian and professional 
elements of the offices over which they preside and universal 
exasperation amongst the officers. 

Jnversed in the art of political intrigue and untainted as 
yet by the almost universal worship of the golden calf, these 
latter generally spend their lives in the strict performance of 
their duties, and probably but few people realise how hard and 

* Third Book of Politics. 
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monotonous such a life can be or how small are its rewards. The 
Services are not, like a political career, stepping-stones to places 
of high emolument under the Crown, and their members have 
little to look forward to other than the barren satisfaction of 
having served their country. The pay is small and very inadequate 
to the requirements of modern life; the honours, which might 
formerly be looked to as the crowning of a successful career, are 
now so lavishly distributed as to rob them of all value. Nelson’s 
saying, “‘A peerage or Westminster Abbey,’ must sound but 
strange in the ears of a generation accustomed to see the former 
recruited from amongst the ranks of Semitic financiers, undis- 
tinguished plutocrats, and enterprising journalists; and the 
latter peopled with commonplace politicians like Campbell- 
Bannerman. Truly the great hero would be acquitted nowadays 
of any aspirations to figure in flesh and blood amongst the first, 
or in stone amongst the second. 

Strong in the knowledge of their own useful lives, these men 
have hitherto been content to leave matters political in the hands 
of others whom they believed to be actuated by a sense of justice 
and responsibility equal to their own; whilst they assumed that, 
however dissimilar their methods of arriving at it might be, the 
good of the country was the common ideal for which they were 
striving. 

But recent events have brought about a rude awakening. 
Themselves men of unsullied probity, they view with horror the 
political and financial corruption with all its tendrils of scandal 
and suspicion which has lately been revealed. The scales have 
now fallen from their eyes and the realities of modern political 
life have been laid bare to their gaze in all their sordidness, 
converting their former faith and trust into doubt and suspicion. 
Every action now appears to them in a new light, every change 
prompted by some underlying motive. Whispers are heard on 
all sides of illicit profit-makings in connection with the introduc- 
tion of every new scientific discovery. Nay, even the impassioned 
harangues of Ministers introducing the Estimates are received 
with scepticism as to how far they are prompted by a genuine 
desire for the country’s safety or the augmentation of the dividend- 
paying capacity of armament firms. Officers resent the fact that 
men to whose names suspicion can be attached should have the 
country’s fair fame at their disposal. They chafe under the idea 
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that any such should have in their power the well-being of the 
Services to which they belong, and they are indignant to think 
that owing to their enforced association with such as these it 
was considered necessary on a recent occasion to proclaim to an 
astonished world that men of their own order were free from 
motives of personal profit in connection with their professional 
duties. 

The highly educated officers see with amazement and 
despair the structure of British solidarity shaking beneath these 
upheavals; the less but still well-educated rank and file are 
vaguely aware that around them is taking place a deterioration 
for which they can hardly account, and with growing contempt 
all ranks look on and wonder, and the more thoughtful are 
beginning to realise that perhaps in them, and in them alone, 
lies the salvation of our unhappy country. To them, indeed, 
civil war means something more than a mere pawn on the 
political chess-board. Their consciences are touched by the 
thought of it, and it can be no cause for surprise if they should 
hesitate as to the direction in which their duty lies. 

To obey or not to obey 


—that is the question, 
Whether tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 
And by opposing end them ? 


One would almost think that Shakespeare had foreseen the present 
situation when he put those words into Hamlet’s mouth, so aptly 
do they apply to the question in point. On one side lies the 
road along which their training and discipline would lead them ; 
on the other, the narrow path which conscience whispers is the 
right way. Whatever the end of this mental conflict may be, 
its very existence can but have the effect of proving to these 
men that if indeed it comes to civil war, in their hands and 
their hands only will lie the ultimate issue, not of the actual 
conflict itseli—of that there can be no doubt—but of that far 
larger stake—the very fate of the Empire. 

But the politicians, intent only on the Party game, seem blind 
to what is going on around them—blind to the gulf ever widening 
between them and the rest of the nation—blind to the rising 
disgust which they and their tactics evoke. Having for genera- 
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tions made of Ireland the victim of purely English Party quarrels, 
they are now, in their lust for power, ready to sacrifice to that 
same Moloch—Party—everything else that the majority of 
Englishmen hold dear—the Church, the Navy, the Army, the Law 
—even Liberty itself, should they consider that by so doing 
they would gain a few years of office. Oblivious, or perhaps 
ignorant, of the teachings of history, that silent instructress of 
nations, they do not seem to realise that when all moral barriers 
have been swept away, physical force alone will survive, and that 
to those in whose hands lies disciplined force will be the power. 
So it always has been and so it always will be. 

What may be the outcome of the ensuing struggle no man can 
foretell. That it will create a situation without precedent is 
certain. Should civil war break out, shattering, as it assuredly 
must, society to its very foundations and sweeping away many 
of our existing institutions, those most likely to survive are the 
Navy and the Army; and even here there is like to be a rift, 
for a large proportion of them would be found arrayed in direct 
antagonism to the Government in power, though all would 
remain loyal to the Sovereign. For the first time for more than 
two hundred years the members of the Services would have 
forced upon them the necessity of choosing between two paths. 
Whatever the consequences may be, there is one certainty: the 
guilt will lie not at their door, but at that of the men who for 
personal ends and Party ambitions have not hesitated to awaken 
dormant animosities and rekindle the dying embers of racial and 
religious hatreds. 

But when the crisis now daily looming nearer is upon us, and 
the nation, at length awakened from its day-dreams of impossible 
Utopias, finds itself face to face with anarchy, to whom will it 
turn in its hour of need ? Will it be to the hysterical politician 
whose sway is founded on mob-fickleness, or to the virile man of 
action whose title to rule is his capacity to do so? There can 
be little doubt of the answer; and who knows but that in this 
twenticth century of ours and in this peace-loving country the 
man may yet arise who will find as short a way to deal with 
parliamentary government as did Oliver Cromwell? And who 
shall say that even this prospect is not better than the present ? 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


THE Debate on the Address in the Dominion House of Commons 
was hardly as interesting as usual, but it served to indicate the 
line which the Opposition will take in its efforts to get the ear of 
the constituencies. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s oration contained 
the following allusion to the Naval Aid Bill, which was not 
mentioned in the Speech from the Throne: 

The Bill was never founded upon principle. It was not even based on emergency. 
It was merely a measure of expediency. The Premier had talked of war clouds and 
brewing storms. Who speaks to-day of emergency ? The storms vanished and the 
sky is clear. The Lord Chancellor declared in Canada that the feeling between Britain 
and Germany was absolutely cordial, and Jess than two weeks ago this was reiterated 
most forcefully. The world is now beginning to understand how panics are engineered 
and civilised countries deceived concerning so-called emergencies, and how such an 
appalling plot had been arranged by armour-plate makers and manufacturers of war 


materials. 


The Opposition leader went on to read the disclosures of a Mr. 
A. G. Gardiner (presumably the editor of the Daily News) in 
regard to the engineering of war panics. I should be sorry to 
think that Sir Wilfrid takes the revelations of the Cocoa and 
Nickel Press journalists too seriously, but there can be no doubt 
whatever that a large number of Canadian Liberals are influenced 
by widely disseminated excerpts from “Suicide Club” pro- 
nouncements. Indeed, but for the folly of these fatuous creatures 
the Opposition could hardly have made out a case for holding up 
the Naval Aid Bill. If Canada’s three ‘“ Dreadnoughts” were 
in process of construction the burden of the British taxpayer 
would obviously have been lightened, and there can be no denying 
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that the German and pro-German members of the Suicide Club 
are directly responsible—as much so as those Canadian Liberals 
who think that defencelessness is the cheapest form of defence 
for their own country and for the Empire—for the refusal of this 
measure of relief. Here is a point which should be brought home 
to the British elector. 

In his reply to the Opposition leader Mr. R. L. Borden 
explained why there had been no mention of the Naval Aid Bill 
in the Speech from the Throne: 


Until a majority of the Senate in the course of events come into accord with the 
wishes of the majority of this House, it is useless for us to reintroduce this Bill. The 
Senate has now thrown out four measures passed by the Commons—the Highways 
Bill, the Tariff Commission Bill, the Intercolonial Branch Lines Bill, and the Naval 
Aid Bill. Canada has less control over the Senate when it sets itself up in opposition 
to the Commons than any other country in the world has over its Upper Chamber, 
If the Senate is disposed to force upon the Government the question of amending the 
constitution of the Upper Chamber and the manner of appointment thereto, the 
Government are ready to accept the issue. 


As regards the Naval Aid Bill, the Prime Minister went on to 
point out, there was little doubt that its acceptance would have 
had an immense influence in bringing about a cessation of the 
competition in naval armaments. The reasons for the defeat 
of the Bill were not clearly understood in foreign countries, and 
the mischievous and disloyal act of the Senate was regarded 
abroad as a clear intimation to the world that Great Britain 
must stand alone in the matter of providing for her own defence 
and the defence of the Empire. By the rivals and enemies of 
Great Britain the action of the Senate had been applauded; by 
the friends of Great Britain it had been deplored. It had been 
publicly avowed in the Liberal Press and by the Liberal leaders 
that the Bill, if reintroduced, would again be thrown out. Under 
these circumstances the Government did not propose to give the 
Senate another opportunity of advertising Canada in that way. 
As soon as possible, however, a vote would be put through 
Parliament providing for the cost of the vessels which Great 
Britain had undertaken to build for Canada. When that 
moment arrived, the Government would confer with the Admiralty, 
and if it approved that a general naval holiday had begun, such 
action as the situation demanded would be taken. 
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The progressive prosperity of the Dominion has been checked 
for the time being, and it is evident from the speeches of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and his leading supporters that the Opposition 
intend to make Party capital out of this fact. To judge by 
the tone of Sir Wilfrid’s exhortations, Canada is on the brink 
of bankruptcy—though the situation is certainly not worse than 
it was in 1908, when there was much difficulty in obtaining 
capital for new undertakings and, as I saw for myself, there was 
a certain amount of unemployment in all the large cities from 
coast to coast. Such pronouncements are naturally resented by 
Canadian business men, who know that easier money and the 
natural buoyancy of the Canadian people have already brought 
about a marked recovery. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is not a man of 
business nor in touch with business men, and his exaggerated 
estimate of the “ hard times” from which Canada is emerging is 
a left-handed kind of advertisement which shall certainly not 
be reproduced in this place. The following excerpt from an 
excellent leader in the Toronto Globe, the chief organ of the 
Liberal Party, is virtually a refutation of his jeremiads: 


Money is easier, Europe’s hoarded gold begins to emerge into activity now that 
the war clouds have passed by, The investor seeks to put his money out to the best 
advantage, and is looking around for safe openings at good interest. One of the large 
Toronto bond houses recently received a request from Britain for Canadian municipal 
debentures, In response to letters and telegrams sent out to many of the more 
important municipalities it was discovered that there are very few securities for sale. 

The money pinch of last year deterred many cities and towns from embarking upon 
admittedly necessary public works, and they were put off till a more convenient season. 
How great has been the sweep of this forced economy is indicated by the fact that the 
December bank statement shows a decrease of loans to municipalities of $5,000,000. 
The avidity with which good bond issues are snapped up is shown in the experience of 
Brantford, which opened tenders for $115,000 of 5 per cents, the other day and received 
sixteen offers, four of them above par. 

The conditions prevailing in the bond market warrant the immediate construction 
of all necessary civic works held up because of the money stringency. There is no 
longer any danger that bonds will remain unsold. One of the most careful financial 
experts of Toronto assures the Globe that the problem is no longer one of how to place 
good civic bonds, but of where to get them. This sudden change in conditions does 
not justify plunging. The bond buyers expect that the activities of Canadian muni- 
cipalities will be limited to necessary works for immediate use, and there are plenty 
of such works awaiting the advent of favourable conditions, They may be proceeded 
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with confidently. The orders for steel, and cement, and lumber, and other raw 
materials and supplies will do much toward starting the wheels of industry and pre- 


venting a further drift toward curtailment and unemployment in factory and work- 
shop. 


The enforced economy of the past has had salutary effects, 
especially in the West, where it has practically put an end to 
gambling in fictitious land values. That the evil results of the 
period of depression which is now coming to an end are still 
apparent cannot be denied. The latest figures issued by the 
Trade and Commerce Department are a criterion of the general 
set-back. The total trade of Canada for 1913, exclusive of 
coin and bullion, was $1,119,578,117, an increase over 1912 of 
$121,022,956. Of this increase $23,469,290 was in imports 
and $94,237,185 in exports, two-thirds of the latter amount 
being an increase in agricultural products. To get at the 
meaning of these remarkable figures it is necessary to com- 
pare them with those for 1911 and 1912. The total trade 
for 1912 was greater than that for 1911 by $200,946,019, 
increased imports accounting for $132,948,466, and increased 
exports for $62,534,066. The effect of the depression of last 
year is shown (1) in a checking of the rate of increase of Canada’s 
total trade, and (2) in a larger increase of exports than of im- 
ports, owing to the shrinking demand of the Home Market 
for domestic products and produce. In a word, Canada during 
the last nine months or so has been buying less and selling as usual. 
These statistics show that Canada has suffered not from any 
decrease of her aggregate trade (one must go back to the Mackenzie 
Free Trade regime for a calamity of that kind) but from a tem- 
porary slowing-down of the rate of increase. Owing to low 
prices the augmented volume of the Western crops did not prove 
as important a factor of alleviation as had been hoped. The 
West, however, is not disheartened in the least, as is strikingly 
shown by the unusually large increase in the acreage prepared 
last autumn for the staple crops. There is always a certain 
amount of unemployment in Canada during the winter, when 
those who have saved nothing during open months are apt to find 
existence difficulty indeed. At the present moment there may 
be between 17,000 and 18,000 unemployed men in Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, and Vancouver, 
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and this figure is unusually large—though not larger than was 
the case after the krach of 1907 and the period of stringency that 
followed—and has overtaxed the various charitable organisations. 

The object of the official and semi-official jeremiads of the 
Liberal Party is obvious. They are intended (1) to discredit the 
Government by suggesting that Providence (supposed to have 
been a Minister without portfolio in the Laurier Cabinet) has 
a grudge against Sir John A. Macdonald’s successors, (2) to 
represent Canada as in embarrassed circumstances and unable 
to pay her share of the cost of Imperial Defence; (3) to provide 
the Senate with an excuse for holding-up all Government measures 
which would necessitate additional expenditure if placed on the 
statute-book, and (4) to lay the foundations of a revival of the 
agitation for American Reciprocity. I cannot help thinking 
that the Liberal organisers of defeat are once more overreaching 
themselves; they can hardly succeed in convincing the average 
Canadian that they care anything for the advancement of 
Canadian agriculture, for example, when they permit the Senate 
to kill two excellent Bills for the improvement of roads throughout 
the country, a matter of the utmost consequence to the whole 
farming population. Moreover, the record of the Borden 
Administration speaks for itself. Except for the discharge of 
officials, who have been too anxious to serve the Party which 
appointed them, there is nothing that can be seriously criticised 
in its translation of promises into policy. I regret the exception ; 
it is in accordance, no doubt, with human nature to take vengeance 
for the dismissal of thousands of Conservative officials in 1896 and 
1897, when the Liberals came into power, but the “ spoils system ” 
will never come to an end until a far-sighted generosity is shown 
in such matters. What Mr. Borden has done and what he has 
tried to do since 1911 is admirably set forth in the Liberal-Con- 
servative Handbook, 1913, which is the work of Mr. C. F. Hamilton. 
Until recently Mr. Hamilton was the Canadian correspondent of 
the Morning Post, and I have always much admired his power 
of anticipation, mastery of the broad lines of Canadian history 
and politics, and his scrupulous fairness. His book contains by 
far the best analysis of the Naval issue I have ever read. 


E. B. O. 
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INDIA 
INDIANS AND SOUTH AFRICA 


THE partial truce which has been declared between the Indians 
in South Africa and the Union Government affords an opportunity 
for examining certain aspects of the Indian immigration question 
which are too often disregarded. In this matter the first duty 
of the onlooker in Great Britain, who stands outside the range 
of the dispute, is not to take sides. There has been too much 
taking of sides. The Indian leaders in Natal are men of 
high principles and honest purpose, but their tactics have 
not always been discreet. The march of the passive resisters 
to the Transvaal frontier was a device which can perhaps be 
excused, since it was peaceably conducted, and was chiefly meant 
to draw swift attention to a situation which to the Indians seemed 
intolerable. When two thousand Indians allowed themselves to 
be arrested by forty policemen, clearly they were not out for 
mischief. But the refusal of the Indian leaders to appear and 
give evidence before the Commission of Enquiry was a mistake, 
as even Mr. Gokhale seems guardedly to have acknowledged. 
They, be it remembered, were the accusers; and Sir Richard 
Solomon pointed out at the first sitting that though the Com- 
mission had asked for specific allegations, none had been received. 
Mr. Gandhi and his followers took exception to two members of 
the Commission, on the ground that they were prejudiced. They 
therefore declined to attend the enquiry. There was some talk 
of an oath to which they had subscribed; but considering how 
important it is for them to make a good impression upon English 
public opinion, they would have been wiser had they smothered 
their objections and given their testimony. 

Another phase of the trouble which had unfortunate results 
was the undoubtedly exaggerated telegrams which were sent 
to India about the alleged treatment of Indians in Natal. There 
is no question now that many of the statements made could not 
be substantiated. Some of them have been carefully investigated 
by competent tribunals, whose fairness cannot be challenged. 
There have been cases of ill-treatment, but the inflammatory 
stories which roused India to burning wrath were largely without 
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foundation. Yet the mischief has been done. The allegations 
telegraphed to India have obtained wide currency, and are gene- 
rally credited despite official denials. They have brought into 
the ranks of the agitation in India large numbers of moderate 
men who usually keep aloof from politics, and many violent 
speeches have been made which had better have been left unsaid. 
It is not suggested here that there was no justification for the 
widespread indignation manifested in India. What is urged 
is that it was based upon exaggerations, and that it was excessive 
and in some respects unreasonable in expression. 

There is one other point which must be noted in order to 
clear the ground. An outburst of feeling which found its chief 
—and most moderate—interpreter in the Viceroy, who was 
echoed by men of all classes and creeds, must necessarily be 
received with respect. But the great weakness of the recent 
agitation in India is that it is extraordinarily belated. The 
grievances of Indians in South Africa are no new thing. Mr. 
Gandhi, to his credit be it said, was expounding them twenty 
years ago. Sir Francis Younghusband, in a letter to the Z'imes, 
has described how in 1896 he spent an evening with Mr. Gandhi 
and his friends at Durban, at a time when Natal volunteers were 
trying to prevent the landing of Indians. The men in India 
who are loudest to-day in denouncing the attitude of the Union 
Government were in public life in 1896, and knew all about the 
South African problem. They were repeatedly asked to take 
it up, but remained practically silent. The National Congress 
gave no earnest aid to Mr. Gandhi in those days. The only 
effective help he was able to obtain in India was from the Govern- 
ment of India and the Anglo-Indian Press. When he wanted 
a spokesman to plead the cause of his followers, he had to turn, 
not to Mr. Gokhale and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and the rest, 
but to Sir Muncherjee Bhownaggree, the sworn foe of the Congress, 
who year in and year out laboured strenuously, but largely in 
vain, to awaken public opinion in England and in India to a 
consciousness of the disabilities of Indians in South Africa. 

Why was it that Mr. Gandhi was left for so many years in 
the wilderness, while the Congress leaders, who are now so vehe- 
ment, turned a deaf ear to his appeal? The reason was that 
the Congress was looking for reforms in India, which they hoped 
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to receive from English Radicals; and the leaders had conceived 
a hazy and possibly quite wrong-headed idea that if they pressed 
the South African question too much they might embarrass 
their own cause. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was worrying President 
Kruger a good deal about the position of Indians in the Transvaal. 
The Congress thought it discreet not to back up too prominently 
so ardent an Imperialist. I have had the curiosity to search 
the addresses of Presidents of the Congress from the very first 
meeting in 1885. Not one of them made the faintest allusion 
to the South African question in their Presidential addresses 
until 1902, when Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee referred to it. 
The only other occasion, until recently, when the grievances were 
mentioned, was in the address of Sir Henry Cotton in 1904. It 
is true that from 1894 onward the Congress in most years passed 
a perfunctory resolution on the subject. It was usually carried 
without discussion, and sometimes it was merely embedded in 
the “ omnibus” resolution with which the assembly is wont to 
wipe out miscellaneous questions about which nobody cares. 

In 1904 I ventured to make an appeal to the Congress leaders— 
one of many such—to take up the cause of the Indians in South 
Africa. Upon that occasion I wrote : 

If the Congress had been really pract.cal, if it had desired—and known how—to 
make its voice ring throughout the Empire, it would long ere this have held great 
meetings in every city in India to protest against the treatment of Indians in South 
Africa. Here is a live, an important, a really burning question, which affects the rights 
of India. What has the Congress done to make the views of the people of India heard 
in this connection? Practically nothing. Not a single public meeting has been 
specially held with regard to this controversy. And if one was called, how many 


would attend ?. The only serviceable champion the Indians in South Africa have found 
is Sir Muncherjee Bhownaggree, 


To that and other appeals there was absolutely no response, 
and it was another seven or eight years before the leaders of the 
Congress, or any public men in India, began to take an interest 
in the South African issue. Yet the poll-tax of £3, of which so 
much is now heard, dates, I believe, from the seventies ; President 
Kruger inflicted his registration tax in 1885; and the “ Natal 
Act ” was passed in 1897. My point is this. No one questions 
the sincerity and force of public feeling on this matter in India 
to-day ; but the speakers who are now loudest in their denuncia- 
tions of the Union Government must not complain if onlookers 
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say that, however sincere, they have waited over-long. They 
are no doubt eager now to redress the wrongs of their compatriots, 
but it would also seem that they are not reluctant, at a critical 
stage in Indian history, to deepen the prejudice against British 
rule. The motives of some among them, in short, are not wholly 
single-minded, and the thought should serve to chasten their 
unbridled utterances. All that is sound in what they are now 
saying ought to have been said by them at least ten years ago. 

I turn to the larger question, to the issue which far transcends 
in importance the precise grievances of Indians in South Africa, 
to the feeling which has brought thousands of moderate and 
loyal Indians into line in this agitation. Behind the South 
African grievances lies the whole complex problem of the future 
status of Indians in the British Empire. It is a problem which 
will tax to the utmost the resources of British statesmanship ; 
but it must be solved some day if we are to preserve our rule in 
India. We have talked far too long of holding India with the sword. 
In the last resort we must still do so; but 75,000 white troops 
will not for ever control 315,000,000 of people without their full 
and free consent. The task which still confronts English states- 
men is that of persuading the people of India to be willing citizens 
of the British Empire. We have to convince them that they 
will be better and safer and happier and more prosperous if they 
remain within the Empire, than if they turn their energies to 
schemes for passing outside it. Only by arousing India to a 
consciousness of the advantages of the British connection, and 
to a realisation of the dangers which will beset the country if 
it drifts apart, can we hope to maintain our administration in the 
stormy days which assuredly lie ahead. But what does British 
citizenship mean for Indians? The question is being asked by 
many thoughtful Indians to-day, and no very satisfactory answer 
is forthcoming. The Englishman, the white dweller in the 
Dominions, can pass at will throughout the Empire, certain of 
protection and free movement. The Indian who leaves his own 
country finds almost impassable barriers erected against him 
in the self-governing Dominions. He is a British subject, he 
may be sober, industrious, loyal, a clean and honest liver; but 
his rights of British citizenship will not carry him into South 
Africa, or Canada, or Australia. Not unnaturally he asks how 
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he can be expected to cling to the British Crown, or to fight for 
the British Empire, when he is treated as unworthy of admittance 
to many of its most favoured lands. 

Lord Morley said once that if we would understand the Indian 
peoples aright, we must try to get into their skins. Let me quote 
words recently uttered by Sir Ibrahim Rahimtula, an extremely 
able and loyal Mahommedan who has worked for many years as 
an unofficial member of various administrative bodies. He is 
a man of calm judgment and moderate views, and in the following 
passage he expresses the attitude of most intelligent Indians 
to-day : 


The wider question can no longer be postponed but must now be faced, and that 
question is, “ What is the position of the people of India in the British Empire ?” 
Australia is practically barred against us. Canada is contemplating Iegislation to 
prohibit Asiatic immigration. The attitude of South Africa is patent to you. The 
time is therefore ripe to ask whether we are common subjects of his Imperial Majesty 
the King, occupying identically the same position as the other subjects of his Majesty, 
or are we so in theory only? Under the gracious Proclamation of Queen Victoria, 
confirmed by the Royal pronouncements of Queen Victoria’s two successors, pledges 
have been given to us in an uncquivocable manner that we are citizens of the Empire, 
In practice, however, we find that in South Africa, in Canada, and in Australia we are 
regarded in a manner which it is diflicult to express in moderate terms. We have 
therefore every right to ask the British Cabinet, through the Secretary of State, for a 
declaration whether they will manage to secure to us the rights and privileges of British 
citizenship, 

If the answer to the question is in the affirmative, England has got to exercise the 
power which legally vests in her to ensure to us such rights and privileges. If we are 
not, in spite of Royal pronouncements and Royal pledges, to receive the rights of 
British citizenship, if we are prohibited from settling in the British Colonics on equal 
terms with the white races, we are entitled to a clear and definite declaration on the 
point. It is necessary that we should clearly understand what our position actually 
is in the British Empire. If we are not entitled, in spite of the pledges already referred 
to, to equal rights of British citizenship, if that right on the declared authority of the 
British Cabinet is to be denied to us, then we shall be free to organise means and 
measures to protect ourselves against this indignity. Retaliation is a bad word, but 
it has been freely used in this connection, and I do not think any one would venture 
to assert that the use of the word is uncalled for... . 

We will have to consider and devise means which, while being perfectly constitu- 
tional, may prove really effective. The intellectual capacity of the Indians is not 
sO meagre as to despair of finding such an effective remedy, but the time for such 
measures has yet to come. We have thankfully to remember that the Indian officials 
are supporting our cause and that many Englishmen in South Africa appear to be in 
our favour. A majority of the powerful English press is sufliciently outspoken. We 
have therefore to wait for the final result of the present contretemps before concerting 
and pressing effective measures in this behalf. There is no Indian who does not regret 
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the necessity of being obliged to start a war of retaliation against component parts of 
the mighty British Empire, but the fault entirely lies with the British Cabinet, If the 
British Cabinet is absolutely powerless to secure the rights of British citizenship to 
the Indian subjects of the Crown, the whole responsibility of the consequences which 
such a policy will lead to will be on their heads. I need hardly tell them that the 
result of such a course from the Imperial standpoint will be deplorable. 


There is the issue from the Indian point of view, packed small ; 
and when the controversy grows more acute, as it is bound to 
do, it is to be hoped that responsible statesmen in the Dominions 
will realise that the Indian point of view cannot be ignored in 
England. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtula’s too expansive conception 
of the powers and responsibilities of English Ministers need not 
be examined. The thing to remember is that if the problem is 
not some day solved, our position in India may be imperilled. 
It is not merely the problem of settling the exact conditions 
upon which Indians may obtain access to the Dominions. It is 
far more a problem of finding some form of settlement which will 
make them content with their status as British citizens. At 
present they are not content ; the grievances of their countrymen 
breed hostility ; and we cannot afford to permit the development 
of further hostility to our rule if remedies exist. The retention 
of India, and of a contented India, is essential to the well- 
being of the Empire as a whole. The sea-borne trade of India 
is the largest within the Empire, save only that of the United 
Kingdom. India sends far more food and raw material to this 
country than any of the Dominions. She purchases far more 
British produce and manufactures than any of the Dominions, and 
her needs make her the mainstay of the cotton mills of Lancashire. 
The permanent estrangement of the people of India, with its con- 
sequent results upon trade, would mean the infliction of a vital 
blow upon our national prosperity. Moreover, it is estimated 
that £350,000,000 of British capital is in various ways invested 
in India. The problem, looked at in this way, cuts deep. It 
ceases to be a matter of taxes and licences in South Africa, and 
becomes an issue fraught with the most momentous meaning. 
The Dominions should not ignore these aspects of the question, 
for they in their turn are deeply concerned. The welfare of the 
Empire means the welfare of all its component and interdependent 
parts. 

On the other hand, Indians such as Mr. Gokhale and Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtula, who really speak for their countrymen, 
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may be counselled to remember certain considerations which 
are not very visible in their speeches. The fact is that, not 
only for Indians, but for all subjects of the Crown, there is 
often a very great difference between the theory of British 
citizenship and the practice of its rights. I have said that the 
Englishman can pass at will throughout the Empire, but in 
practice that is not really the case. Canada, for instance, occa- 
sionally rejects British immigrants on various grounds, the chief 
ones being poverty and physical incapacity. Australia can 
exercise somewhat similar powers. We need not go outside 
India to discover that States controlling their own affairs by 
no means maintain an open door. The protected States of India 
are under the suzerainty of the British Crown, but they possess, 
and frequently exercise, the right to exclude not only Englishmen, 
but even British Indians, from their territories. The laws which 
prevent Englishmen from acquiring land in various protected 
States of India are sometimes regarded as a considerable grievance. 
Most great communities in the world, both within and outside 
the British Empire, now claim and employ the right to scrutinise 
strangers and if necessary to refuse entry within their borders. 
One meets with curious examples when travelling. In Canada, 
I think at Moose Jaw, I was once called upon to pay a poll-tax 
of many dollars before being permitted to cross into the United 
States. The reason was that, although a European, I happened 
to have entered the American Continent from the Far East. 
Indians must exercise patience in regard to the larger claims 
they base upon their status as British citizens. They are perfectly 
justified in pressing, within reasonable bounds, for some ameliora- 
tion of the lot of their countrymen who have been already admitted 
to the self-governing Dominions. Happily in South Africa there 
now seems some prospect of an amicable settlement of Indian 
grievances, the rights and wrongs of which I shall not further 
discuss here. The larger plea for freedom to move and to live 
anywhere in the Empire is another matter. The time is not ripe 
for its consideration; probably it will never be ripe; and it 
may be added that at present there seems no sufficient reason 
why it should ever ripen. The disabilities of Indians in South 
Africa and Canada are things apart, which should be dealt with 
in a conciliatory way. The claim for free movement for all is 
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not now a substantial grievance, and never has been. Enormous 
though the population of India is, there is room enough for all, 
and to spare, within the confines of the Indian Empire. India 
is not over-populated, but the population requires redistribution 
in certain areas; and it is also necessary to detach a larger 
proportion from the land and induce them to follow industrial 
pursuits. If Natal planters require Indian hands, so do employers 
of labour in India, who are constantly complaining of the difficulty 
they find in getting men. Far from desiring to emigrate, the 
bulk of the Indian peoples still shrink with dismay from the 
prospect of crossing the Black Water. India has not sent of 
her best to South Africa and Canada. The Sikh, in particular, 
seems to degenerate in the atmosphere of British Columbia. 
For these and other reasons, it may be held that the claim of 
the spokesmen of India for a more ample and practical definition 
of their rights of citizenship—if any—in the Dominions has no 
conspicuous urgency. It may well await the time when India is 
ina more advanced state of development, and when the Dominions 
have grown to greater maturity. 

There remains, however, one duty which is now incumbent 
upon the Dominions. They should make access to their territories 
easier for Indians of good standing who are simply travellers, 
and have no desire to settle overseas. Two of the greatest of 
Indian princes have in turn told me that they would very much 
like to visit Australia, but are reluctant to do so because they 
fear they might experience unpleasant difficulties. One prince 
whose name is a household word in India actually arranged to 
visit Australia some years ago, but refrained because he was 
informed from the highest quarters in the Commonwealth that 
he might have a disagreeable reception. In these cases I was 
afterwards the means of conveying an official assurance that 
the apprehensions expressed were unfounded, as I fully believe 
they were. Mr. Gokhale has testified to the friendly welcome 
given him in South Africa. Yet such incidents as I have noted 
ought never to have occurred, and accredited Indians of position 
should be permitted to travel in the Dominions with as much 
freedom as Englishmen. The concession of better facilities to 
them would go a long way to ease the present strain. 
ASIATICUS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OPPOSITION AND CIVIL WAR 


To the Editor of the Nationa REVIEW 


Sir,—It appears to be gencrally, if not universally, assumed that the fate of the 
Empire and the issues of Peace or War are in Mr. Asquith’s hands alone, and that 
no power of action and no responsibility rests with any one else. 

The Constitutional Question has recently been the subject of discussion, and the 
general consensus of opinion, though stated in different language by different writers, 
appears to be that the King is constitutionally bound to follow the advice of his 
Ministers so long only as the advice is on normal lines, but that if it is clearly against 
the safety and prosperity of the country, he can call others to his councils, and if they 
are willing to undertake it he can place the Government in their hands, 

This presupposes that the King should act upon his own initiative and take upon 
himself the onus of such action. In the present crisis, is it not the clear duty of the 
Opposition Leaders to seck audience of the King and tender him such advice, and so 
take the responsibility from him on to their shoulders ? 

It may be objected that such action would be unconstitutional. The whole position 
is unconstitutional. Mr. Bonar Law has described it as revolutionary; and he has 
pledged the Unionist Party to support Ulster should it be driven to civil war. The 
course suggested above is infinitely less drastic and offers an almost certain means of 
averting civil war. 

Should want of courage or a slavish adherence to red tape prevent the Unionist 
Leaders from doing what scems to be their plain and bounden duty, is it unreason- 
able to suggest that they must share with Mr. Asquith the responsibility and the 
odium of allowing the country to drift into civil war ? 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
GrorceE W, M. Date 


February 10, 1914. 


